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BRIEFLY TOLD. 
——_— 

PRESIDENT PRaATT’S ADDRESS.—Again we have to say to those who 
read the JOURNAL, whether as members of the American Gas Light As- 
sociation or not, that our failure this week to give a fair chapter or two 
in regular order, of the proceedings of the Boston meeting of the 
American Gas Light Association, is directly chargeable to the gentle- 
men who control its affairs. The Spartan steadfastness of the Council, 
in the instance of holding hard and fast to the rules that only a limited 
abstract of the discussions on the papers read may be printed, such 
abstract before printing to receive the unqualified seal of approval of 





ENTERED AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK, N. Y., 
AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


the Secretary, is by us respected and regretted. Respected, because it 
is the law of the body; regretted because it serves no useful purpose, 
either for the Association's advancement or for the benefit of the in- 
dustry at large. The last reigning President of the Association (Mr. 
Edward G. Pratt, President and Manager of the Capital City Gas Light 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa) may not think the foregoing introduction 
to a word or two over his address has much relevancy; but the bare 
fact is that our references thereto would be more to the point did we 
have the right to speak now from the record. However, even if we 
have not the matter that led to it and preceded it, both as to its reception 
and subsequent report from the committeemen who considered it, we 
print its text in full in this issue. It will not take on any added value 
through commendatory words of ours: but commendation is given to 
it in full and unreserved measure. It is a well thought out paper 
even though one might fairly say of it that it is a trifle politic; but of 
such is the current nature of man. Aside from the diplomacy of Mr. 
Pratt’s writing in general, it is somewhat reassuring to know that there 
is not much doubt about his being a gas man, as witness his references 
to the relations that exist to-day in gas and electric trading; and_ his 
own Company is engaged in both divisions thereof. It is also to his 
credit that having shown himself decidedly in favor of modern practice 
in regard to increasing sales of gas by up-to-date shop methods, he does 
not overlook the important point that such methods are not altogether 
to the advantage in the present showing of the man who makes the 
gas. In support of that we quote these lines: *‘ The holder cost multi- 
plied by two was generally considered as a reasonable estimate of the cost 
at burner. It is evident that such method would not now be a safe one 
to depend upon, for while the cost of manufacture has been greatly re- 
duced in recent years, the cost of distribution has been largely in- 
creased, due to more liberal methods employed to receive and hold 
business.” In the early days the gas engineer did it all, and he had too 
much to do, with the result that the counter end suffered a trifle; but 
might the later day practice not go to the other extreme, through show- 


ing most of the liberality in the office and not much at the works? . 


Without attempting to answer that proposition in the style of the off- 
hand progressivists, we do not think we will be antagonized over the 
general statement that without the works the office would be a lone- 
some place. President Pratt’s address is a good one, and his fealty to 
the gas interests, which interests are known to him from the generating 
house to the Presiden’t office, is only shown more emphatically by his 
address at the Boston meeting. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
—We are indebted to Mr. N. W. Gifford, Secretary of the New England 
Association of Gas Engineers, for a copy of the proceedings of the meet- 
ings held in 1900 and 1901. To the pleasing pertinacity of Mr. Walter 
R. Addicks, of Boston, whépresided over the 1900 and 1901 meetings of 
the Association, is mainly due the determination of the Association to 
collate and print the records of its 31 years of useful, fraternal work; 
but upon Secretary Gifford came the task of compiling and editing and 
all that these imply. The result is creditable to him and cannot fail to 
put into the quiz of Walter Addicks’ eyes a glint denoting satisfaction. 
The book is from the press of the New Bedford Printing Company, andin 
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point of type and binding nothing can be found wanting; the printing 
is flawless. It may seem, perhaps, ungracious to say it, yet it looks that 
the index might have been differently arranged with advantage. - But 
indexing is a craft by itself, Mr. F. H. Shelton ‘to the contrary, not- 
withstanding.” A most lifelike portrait of ex-President Walter R. 
Addicks is the frontispiece. The Association proposes to publish the 
proceedings of former years in their entirety. 





Notes.—Mr. Jas. Ferrier, the successful Manager and Superintendent 
of the Gas Light Company, of Columbus, Ga., is not as lonesome as he 
was, an inference seemingly accurate from the fact that before us is a 
handsomely engraved note sheet which bears these lines: ‘‘ Mr. James 
Ferrier; Miss Annie Loflin. Married, Monday, October 14th, 1901. Mont- 
gomery, Ga.” The best we can say in the premises is to wish for them 
a prosperous and happy partnership. Mr. and Mrs. Ferrier will be at 
home, after November 1st, in Columbus, Ga. With exceeding regret 
we report the death of Mrs. Anna M. Bigelow, the estimable wife of Mr- 
A. F. Bigelow, Superintendent of the Allentown (Pa.) Gas Company’ 
whose demise occurred the evening of the 11th inst. Mrs. Bigelow was 
in her 49th year, having been born in Swansea, N. H., February 8th, 
1853.——The City Council of Batavia, Ils., has issued a franchise to 
the projectors of the Batavia Gas Light Company. The life of the same 
was put at 20 years. The people behind the project are Messrs. Ira C, 
Copley and his friends, who control the Aurora (Ills.) plant. No gen- 
erating plant will be erected at Batavia, it having been arranged to ob- 
tain the supply from the Aurora works. Both places are on the Fox 
river, and only 7 miles apart. Batavia is quite a busy center, and its 
population cannot be much less than 5,000.—Manager Cline, of the 
Paris (Ky.) Gas Light Company, as an earnest of how he proposes to 
make his recent acquisition of that property more profitable to himself 
and of greater benefit to the residents, has given public notice that, from 
the 1st inst., these selling rates are to rule: Fora supply on illuminating 
account, $1.60 per 1,000 cubic feet; for a supply on fuel account, $1.35 
per 1,000. Prompt payment (10 daysafter bills are rendered) will entitle 
the user to a rebate of 10 cents per 1,000. The Company sells uncrushed 
coke at 9 cents per bushel, delivered; andthe charge for crushed coke is 
10 cents per bushel. 











[Special Correspondence. ] 
The Visit to Concord and Lexington by the American 
Gas Light Association. 
chelated 

Concord and Lexington : A Twice-told Tale: April 19, 1775.—When 
the colonial wars established the early supremacy of England in America 
it became at once necessary to provide for the government and defense of 
this great land. The scheme for defense included quartering 10,000 Brit- 
ish soldiers in the country, and in providing that the expense for their 
maintenance should be borne by the colonists. Massachusetts was in 
the forefront of the ranks that shared the expeditions against the French 
and Indians, but she refused, from the outset, to the imposition of the 
stamp taxes, the taxes on tea, ete., that Parliament now endeavored to 
levy. The repeal of the stamp act was followed by the circular letter of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts to the other colonial Legislatures urg- 
ing united effort for the protection of their rights. This letter gave great 
offense to the King and to Parliament, and was followed by the refusal 
of Boston to find quarters for the British troops soon sent here for the 
defense of the Colony. The feeling against the soldiers resulted in the 
Boston massacre in 1770. Then came the Boston tea party and other 
evidences of the determined resistance of Massachusetts to all forms of 
injustice and oppression. In order to particularly punish Massachusetts, 
Parliament now passed the Intolerable Acts, among which were included 
the Boston Port Bill, which forbade all trade and commerce and shut 
the port against all ships, and other bills changing the form of govern- 
ment of the Colony, permitting persons to be seized and sent out of the 
Colony for trial, and quartering troops upon the people. 

This intolerable tyranny resulted in action on the part of the colonial 
legislatures, and the first Continental Congress was held in Philadel- 
phia, in 1774, when an address to the King was supplemented by a 
Declaration of Rights. Massachusetts had named the date and place of 
meeting of this Congress, and was prominent in its deliberations. The’ 
eyes of the country now turned to Massachusetts to see whether 
would continue staunchly to resist the oppressive 
The enforcement of the Boston Port Bill had been 
Gage, who arrived in Boston, in May, 1774, as Captain-General and 
Governor of the Province. He was received with respect, his gallantry 
in Braddock’s campaign was well known, he had married in a New 
York family, his persona] address was most pleasing. 


she 
acts of Parliament. 
assigned to General 


This initial pop- 


ularity was not long proof against his narrow view of men and things 
about him. He regarded the mass of the people as a despicable rabble: 
he could not understand how devotion to principle could be permitted 
to interfere with material success and comfort. His instructions were 
to require a full and complete submission to the King’s will, and in the 
performance of this harsh duty he proved unfit for his position as a 
civilian and as a soldier; he was insincere, arrogant and incapable. 
The Boston Port Bill went into operation on the Ist of June, 1774, amid 
tolling of bells, fasting and prayer, and every expression of mourning 
and sympathy. General Gage thought that the most presumptuous of 
the patriots had been staggered, and looked for general submission; 
but the excitement in the public mind was intense, the union of the 
colonies was promoted, supplies for the British troops was refused ; and 
finally, despite the fact that the poor were thrown out of employment, 
and that distress was deep in general, the mechanics of Boston refused 
to work on the barracks designed for the additional troops that were 
now brought into Boston to uphold the authority of the King. 

From the founding of the Province of Massachusetts Bay the. invari- 
able form of control of the settlements was through the town meetings. 
The selectmen were chosen to act as an executive body, but the general 
affairs of the town were decided in general meetings. Absentees from 
these local assemblies were fined; on the other hand, any man, inhabi- 
tant or foreigner, could make any motion or present any petition, 
Every question of finance, taxation, law, and human rights was dis 
cussed, and the hand votes of the citizens were equal. 
devise, no ingenuity could suggest, a better school for instilling the 
fundamental principles of freedom and equality, with recognition of the 
sine qua non of republican government that the majority must govern. 
Every farmer, artisan, mechanic, laborer and every merchant knew 
that he was a unit in the grand total, claimed his rights and proclaimed 
his principles and duty. General Gage issued writs convening the 
General Court at Salem on October 5, 1774, but, alarmed at the angry 
state of the people, he fortified Boston Neck (the only land approach 
to the city) and countermanded the meeting. However, the members 
elected to the General Court by the town meetings resolved themselves 
into a Provincial Congress, and adjourned to Concord and then to 
Cambridge. This memorable Congress authorized the collection of mili- 
tary stores, and then the Committee of Safety authorized the purchase of 
materials for an army, and ordered them to be deposited at Concord and 
Worcester. General Gage denounced these proceedings as treasonable, 
but a second Provincial Congress went even further (February, 1775), 
and empowered the Committee of Safety to assemble the militia when- 
ever it was required to resist the execution of the intolerable acts. The 
plan for organizing and maintaining the militia provided that one- 
fourth of the number enrolled should be ready to muster at the shortest 
notice, hence they were called minute men. 
that force only could decide the contest. Stimulated and supported by 
public opinion, army supplies were collected and stored at Concord and 
Worcester; the towns voted money freely to arm, equip, and discipline 
‘** Alarm List Companies,” in whose ranks could be found citizens of 
every calling. The public press was divided, several papers in Boston 
sustaining the loyalists, but others in Boston, and all news letters out- 
side of Boston, gave great encouragement to the cause of the patriots. 

In the meantime more troops arrived in Boston, now the only point 
in Massachusetts where the King’s authority was persistently enforced. 
Gage asked for 20,000 men, although he was writing to Lord Dart- 
mouth that the Americans were cowards who could be overawed by 
the look of British soldiers, and that 5 regiments would march from one 
end of the Continent to the other. Thedeading patriots were anxious 
to keep Boston free from the mob spirit, and they endeavored to live as 
peaceably as possible with the troops. This self-repression, this great 
self-control and restraint, concealed from General Gage the true aspect 
of affairs, and perceiving that so many of his plans had been thwarted 
he conceived that the proper course’ would be to disarm the colonists. 
In January, 1775, he sent a detachment of British troops to guard and 
protect a number of ‘‘ Loyalists” at Marshfield; this further irritated 
and alarmed the patriot faction, or the ‘‘rebel faction” as he called 


No man could 


It was becoming clear 





them. Next February 26, 1775, Gage sent Colonel Leslie and his com- 
, mand to seize brass cannon at Salem; the force landed at Marblehead, 
, but the people near at hand opposed the passage of the troops over the 
bridge to Salem and blood was shed by some bayonet pricks. The 
alarm was sounded, and the minute men assembled in time to see 
Colonel Leslie withdrawing his soldiers without accomplishing the pur- 


pose of the expedition. From now on the pacific policy of the patriots 


was severely tried by the bearing of the British troops, even the officers 
making many efforts to bring about a collision, in every way irritating 
and inflaming the people, 
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It was remored that General Gage intended to destroy the military 
stores at Concord, so a careful watch was established and couriers were 
engaged to alarm the country. Vigilant patriots soon detected British 
officers in disguise, sketching the roads and reconnoitering the towns, 
while occasionally bodies of troops marched into the country adjoin- 
ing Boston. Early in April the Provincial Congress sent a circular 
letter to the Committees of Correspondence, urging that the militia and 
and minute men be ready for any exigency, but to be patient and for- 
bearing, and to act only on the defensive. From the 14th to the 19th 
of April, the Committee of Safety prepared for immediate hostilities, es- 
tablished ariillery trains, made cartridges, provided cannon, and dis- 
tributed army supplies. These preparations could not be concealed, 
and the effect in Boston was to make the British troops more than ever 
insulting in their conduct; only a spark was needed to set aflame the 
new beacon of liberty. There were now 4,000 troops in Boston (the 
total population of the town was only 17,000) and against the advice of 
his military and civil councils, Gage resolved on a secret expedition to 
destroy the magazines at Concord. Patriots in Boston, ever watchful, 
observed that the boats of the transport ships were being launched and 
made ready for use, and that the grenadiers and light infantry had 
been relieved of guard duty. Timely warning was sent to Concord, and 
a part of the stores was removed to Groton, On the 18th April, a num- 
ber of British officers were stationed on the roads leading out of Boston 
to prevent intelligence of the intended foray reaching the country, but 
these officers were encountered by the members of the local Committee 
of Safety, and Doctor Warren despatched Paul Revere and William 
Dawes, who informed John Hancock and Samuel Adams, whom they 
found sleeping in Lexington, at midnight that a large body of the 
King’s troops had embarked in boats, landed in Cambridge and were 
on the way to Lexington. Lexington lies 12 miles northwest of Boston, 
and 6 miles southeast of Concord. The road from Boston divides near 
the center of the village, the left branch leading to Concord, the right 
to Bedford. On the south corner of the triangular green of Lexington 
Common stood the meeting house, facing directly down the road to- 
wards Boston. On the other side of the road, opposite the meeting 
house, was Buckman’s tavern. About 1 o'clock in the morning of 
April 19th, 1775, the alarm men and militia of Lexington began to as- 
semble on the common, and by the command of Captain Parker the 
muskets were loaded with powder and ball; 130 men had assembled 
when a messenger arrived with word that no troops were to be seen on 
the Boston road. The minute men then dispersed into adjacent houses, 
most of them going into Buckman’s Tavern. Prescott, informed by 
Revere and Dawes of the landing of the troops, hastened to Concord to 
give the alarm. 

Meanwhile the British regulars were marching towards Lexington. 
Under Lieut.-Colonel Smith 800 had embarked at 10 o’clock at night at 
the foot of Boston Common; they landed at a point in the present 
Cambridgeport, and waded through the water and over the marshes to 
the Charlestown and West Cambridge road. Although their march was 
a silent one, they had gone but a few miles when the sound of guns and 
bells showed that the country was alarmed despite the precautions of 
General Gage. Colonel Smith sent a messenger to Boston for re-en- 
foreements, and the stupid blunders of the staff officers receiving this 
despatch are the reason for the failure of Lord Percy to reach the re- 
turning column until after it had been disastrously repulsed at Con- 
cord. Colonel Smith sent 300 men forward under Major Piteairn, to 
secure the bridges at Concord. Warned of the approach of this force 
at haif-past four in the morning, Captain Parker again sounded the 
alarm, and the company of minute men was formed north of the meet- 
ing house on Lexington Common. The British officers regarded the 
American drums as a challenge, so they halted their troops, primed and 
loaded, and advanced at the double-quick. Captain Parker had ordered 
his men not to fire unless fired upon; but the British troops rushed on, 
yelling and firing, and Major Pitcairn shouted, ‘* Disperse, ye villians, 
ye rebels! Lay down your arms!” The militia did not disperse, but 
they began to return the fire of the regulars. When 8of the militia had 
been killed and 10 wounded, the provincials retreated up the road to- 
wards Bradford, crossing a swamp toa rising ground north of the Com- 
mon. The British troops formed on the Common, gave three huzzas 
and fired a volley in token of victory. 

It was nearly two o’elock in the morning when Concord was aroused 
by the sounds of the church bell. Concord lies between two hills that 
command itentirely; a river ran through it with two bridges over it. 
The town was large, and, for the times, very prosperous, populous and 
alert. The road from Lexington enters Concord from the southeast 
along the side of a hill, which commences on the right of the road a 
mile from the village. The main branch of the Concord river flows 





village. It was crossed by two bridges, the Old South Bridge and the 
Old North Bridge; the latter was on the road leading to the home of 
Colonel James Barrett, the commander of the Concord militia, at whose 
house many of the military supplies were hidden. The ringing of the 
church bell brought together the committee of safety, the military officers 
and the militia and minute men. The grapevine telegraph summoned 
the militia of the adjoining townships, and the minute men continued 
to arrive in great numbers as the day wore on. When the British 
troops were seen advancing, their arms glittering in the early sunshine, 
Colonel Barrett retired with the militia over the North Bridge to a com- 
manding eminence a mile from the center of the town. The British 
troops marched into Concord in two divisions, one by the main road, 
the other by the hill to the north of it, from which the Americans had 
just retired. Captain Parsons, with 100 men, went to Colonel Barrett's 
house, crossing over the North Bridge in sight of the militia, and leav 

ing at the bridge three companies, about 100 men, under Captain Laurie. 
Captain Laurie was a very young man, 18 or 20) years of age, who had 
bought his commission and enjoyed the seniority resulting from its early 
date. It was fortunate for the Americans that an inexperienced com 

mander was thus detailed to guard the very important post at the North 
Bridge; it did not make their work less important, but it made it more 
decisive. When the British had been in Concord about two hours, 
destroying stores, firing buildings, ete., about 450 minute men had 
assembled under Colonel Barrett's orders on the hills near the North 
Bridge. These men were from Carlisle, Chelmsford, Westford, Little 

ton, Acton, Concord, Lincoln, Bedford and the other towns in the 
neighborhood. Major Buttrick was ordered to dislodge the troops from 
the North Bridge; he was told not to fire unless fired upon. With 300 
minute men he advanced towards the bridge. Captain Laurie now with 

drew his men across the bridge to the east side of the river, formed them 
in platoons of about 10 files front, and began to take up the planks of 
the bridge. Major Buttrick urged his men forward to prevent the de- 
struction of the bridge, and when they were a few rods from the bridge 
the British opened fire. On seeing several of his men fall, Major But- 
trick called ‘‘ Fire! fellow soldiers; for God’s sake, fire!” During a 
few minutes the provincials fired, killing one and wounding another of 
the British, who immediately retreated in great confusion towards the 
main body. The provincials pursued them over the Bridge. Military 
order was now broken, and while some of the minute men followed the 
British, taking the high ground along the roal over which they were 
marching, others of the militia retired to the eminence near the North 
Bridge, taking with them those who had been killed or wounded in the 
engagement. It would have been easy for them to have intercepted 
Captain Parsons and his detachment, who now returned from Colonel 
Barrett’s house, but they were allowed unmolested to recross the North 
Bridge and to join the main body of the British in the center of the town. 
Co'onel Smith concentrated his force and spent two hours preparing for 
the return to Boston, leaving Concord about 12 0’clock. In the mean 

time hundreds of minute men were answering the alarm that was spread 

ing far and wide over the country. Men who had fought with Wolfe 
at Quebec, and who had been at the siege of Louisburg, came together 
to attack the British on their return march. It seemed as though men 
had dropped from the clouds, so numerous were the provincials who 
crossed the pastures to Bedford road to intercept the British at Merriam’s 
Corner. The battle now began in earnest, and as the British troops re- 
treated, a severe fire was poured in upon them from every favorable 
position. In many places the woods lined both sides of the road and it 
was filled with the minute men. For three or four miles along these 
woody defiles the British suffered terribly. In Lincoln, Captain Parker's 
Lexington Company again appeared and did much service, joining with 
the men from Woburn and Sudbury in pursuing and attacking the 
British from behind such defenses as could be gained at trees and walls. 
As the British arrived near the Lexington meeting house they again 
suffered severely from the close pursuit and the sharp fire. They had 
many killed, and the wounded impeded the march of the main body, 
ammunition began to fail, and the men were so fatigued as to be almost 
unfitted for service. In the confusion and distress of the moment the 
troops began to run rather than march towards Boston. The detach- 


ment must have surrender®l had not the re-enforcements (so long and 


so inexplicably delayed), under Lord Percy, met the harassed troops 
about 2 o'clock, a half mile from Lexington Common. They were so 
exhausted that they lay upon the ground, with their tongues hanging 
out, as do dogs after a chase. Lord Percy’s artillery played upon the 
provincials from the high ground near Munroe’s tavern, and for a short 
period there was a cessation of battle. 

* Lord Perey now had under his command about 1,800 brave and vet- 
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- eran troops, but he preferred to continue the retreat. Then the provin- 


cials renewed their attack. In West Cambridge the skirmishing be- 
came sharp and bloody, and many innocent inhabitants, old men and 
women, suffered at the hands of the British. Many of the Danvers 
minute men were here killed and wounded. As the British took the 
road round Prospect Hill into Charlestown their situation was critical. 
They had little ammunition left, their cannon were no longer effectively 
served, their wounded seriously obstructedthe march. The provincials 
hung closely on their rear, and a fresh force was advancing from Rox- 
bury, Dorchester and Milton to join with Colonel Pickering’s Essex 
militia, 700 strong, to cut off their retreat to Charlestown. At sunset, 
General Gage saw his worried troops, almost on the run, coming down 
the old Cambridge road to Charlestown Neck, anxious to get under the 
protection of the guns of the British ships-of-war. General Pigot had 
command in Charlestown, and,with fresh re-enforcements, guarded the 
return of the troops to their quarters. The losses were: American, 49 
killed, 39 wounded, 5 missing; British, 76 killed, 174 wounded, 26 
missing. 

Such was the ‘ Battle of the Minute Men,” the outcome of years of 
deliberation, of months of steady preparation. They believed in 
their cause and they kept their powder dry. Hundreds of the muster 
rolls of the Revolution date from the Lexington alarm. In England 
the news was so astounding as to appear incredible. ‘‘ Those,” said 
Edward Everett, ‘‘ who stood in the breach at the breaking of this day 
of blood at Lexington, those who joined in battle and died honorably 
facing the foe at Concord, those who so gallantly pursued the flying 
veterans, deserve the tribute of grateful admiration.” Massachusetts 
has made the 19th of April a State holiday, and Governor Greenhalge 
gave to the observance the name of Patriots’ Day. 

Eighteenth October, 1901.—On just such a day, fair, cold and windy, 
as faced the British troops when they started over the same route, the 
members of the American Gas Light Association set out for Lexington, 
225 strong, among whom were about 75 ladies. In special cars the 
party travelled through Cambridge and Arlington, noting on the way 
many tablets erected in commemmoration of incidents of Patriots’ Day. 
With a change of cars at Arlington Heights, the journey was resumed 
and soon we reached Lexington. Here we were addressed on Lexing- 
ton Common by Rev. Mr. Staples, Secretary of the Lexington His- 
torical Society. Mr. Staples described the battle, pointed out the loca- 
tion of the troops, and explained the action of both sides to the combat. 
We then accompanied him to the house of Rey. Jonas Clarke, where 
Hancock and Adams lay asleep when Revere arrived with word of the 
coming of the British. This house is the property of the Lexington 
Historical Society, and is filled with many interesting and precious 
trophies. One can see the aflidavit of Captain John Parker, who com- 
manded the Lexington Minute Men, an autograph letter of Lord Percy, 
pictures of Hancock and Adams, and of Dorothy Quincy, who after- 
wards married John Hancock, and who was a guest in the house on 
the eve of April 19th, 1775. But I observed that the articles that re- 
ceived the most attention from the ladies on this expedition were not 
the historical documents, nor the old furniture, nor the china, pewter, 
silver or gold, but their absorbed attention was given to the fine clothes 
that were displayed in the old cabinets, and to the decorated slippers, 
the dainty head-dresses and pretty pelisses. After listening to the brief 
talk that Mr. Staples gave at the old Hancock House, and receiving 
handsome guide books filled with fine photographs, the party registered 
in the Record Book of the Society (12,000 persons have registered in the 
last 6 months), then returned towards the Common, and in a convenient 
hall we were served with a fine luncheon. The cold air, the long ride, 
and the pleasant day had set up appetites that would not have found 
fault with plain food, but we the more enjoyed the hot dishes and the 
fresh coffee and chocolate that were abundantly provided. After this, 
there was still time to look about the town, to note the houses yet 
standing that were occupied on the day of the memorable fight, and to 
read the inscriptions that have everywhere been placed upon buildings 
of historic worth. The old tavern, not so hospitable as a hundred years 
ago, is none the less interesting, and the fine statue, by Kitson, of Capt. 
John Parker, shared the admiration with the great boulder set at the 
exact spot where his men stood when the first fire of the British was re- 
ceived. 

Again embarked on the trolley cars, it was not long before Bedford 
was reached, and the fine farms, the fertile lands, the wooded hills, 
must have looked much the same as when the British marched through 
the country. But they had not wish nor leisure to view the landscape, 
and indeed I think they had time for no thought after leaving Concord 
unless a mere wink of the mind towards the ships and the forces in 





Concord. Here we were told off into barges, and taken past the old 
Wright Tavern, down the Boston road, the very one over which the 
retreat of the British took place, past the Concord Antiquarian Society, 
the School of Philosophy and the Alcott home, to Wayside, the home 
of the Hawthornes. Our guide pointed out the stem of the original 
parent vine of the Concord grap:s, where Mr. Bull once lived. Retrac- 
ing our steps, we stopped a few minutes to examine the collection of 
the Antiquarian Society, especially opened to our inspection through 
the courtesy of the Secretary, Mr. Tolman. This is a precious and 
choice collection, gathered from the vicinity entirely, and includes the 
musket of the British soldier who was killed at the North Bridge, the 
sword carried by Colonel Barrett who commanded in the Concord 
fight, the tobacco box of Major Buttrick, who gave the first order to fire 
upon the King’s soldiers, medallion portraits of King George and Queen 
Charlotte, carried by Lieut. Potter, who died a prisoner at Concord, 
ete. All these relics are fully authenticated. Here are the desk, chair 
and inkstand of Hawthorne, used when he wrote ‘‘ Mosses from an Old 
Manse.” The collection of old china, pewter, candlesticks, kitchen 
utensils, and articles of ornament is intensely interesting, and again I 
observed that the ladies were prone to scrutinize the articles of wearing 
apparel much more closely than the timeworn documents and the rusty 
flint-locks. Leaving here, we passed the site of the church where the 
Provincial Congress met, passed Emerson's house, and so on into Monu- 
ment street, and over the Old North Bridge to the battle ground. The 
statue of the minute man, by French, commands the complete admira- 
tion of everyone, and as we drive round the turn to go back over the 
bridge, it is easy to people the nearby hill with militia, to see the red 
coats moving down the road, and to view the wounded British lying 
where their graves are now marked. Everywhere one can see tablets 
that give full and concise information, so that the progressof the fight 
and route of the forces can be traced by a careful study of these monu- 
ments. Returning to the town, we were driven down Main street, and 
shown the fine old mansions, the houses of the people who are, in many 
cases, descendants of the men who stood in the front ranks at Concord 
126 years ago. The Concord river lies just as peaceful in the still 
meadows, the same sheen on its slowly running waters; the same trees 
shade its banks and cover the hills from which the militia rallied. 
Many of our party of visitors can trace descent from an ancestor who 
participated in the great day’s work; after our visit there will be few 
who have not the most lively interest in claiming all that can come 
from such an inheritance. The town has great regard to its own his- 
toric value. No liquor is sold in its boundaries, no license is issued to 
any seeking to turn to profit the thousands of visitors. Concord and 
Lexington are not now unlike what they were in 1775; farming com- 
munities, quiet, thriving, self-respecting, free from pride except in 
doing right, in thinking highly and in living simply. They are now 
shrines to which true Americans, filled with love of country and of that 
country’s glorious history, delight to make pilgrimages of respect and 
affection, to the end that the labors of those first in the vineyard, who 
bore the heat of the day, may never be neglected nor forgotton.—Mc. 








Address of the President (Mr. Edward G. Pratt, Des 
Moines, la.) of the American Gas Light Association, 
on the Occasion of Its 29th Annual Meeting, Boston, 
Mass., October 16 to 18. 

neti 

Gentlemen of the Association: Another year has passed into history, 
and we find ourselves gathered, for the 29th Annual Meeting of this 
Association, in the city of this country from which those of us who 
were so fortunate as to have lived at some time within its influence, 
believe it is from here all knowledge is supposed to emanate. There- 
fore, it is eminently fitting and proper that, standing in the doorway of 
the 20th Century, we should convene here with the assurance that this 
meeting shall be at least the equal of any that have gone before; and, 
viewed from the standpoint of history, patriotism and enthusiasm, a 
meeting in such a city and under such circumstances can be nothing 
short of success. 

At the beginning of our proceedings I deem it my duty to speak a 
word in memory of our late President of the United States, William Mc- 
Kinley, whose cruel death we all mourn. It is especially fitting that a 
halt be made in the proceedings of this organization of business men 
while we lay tribute on the grave of a man who seems to us as nearly 
perfect in his private and public life as mere mortals can be. He had 
been a patriot from his youth up, serving his country in war in early 
manhood. He learned to love his country in the years of his country’s 
distress, and the patriotism thus grounded and rooted was such as caused 


Boston. Soon we were passing Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, and entering | him to be constantly mindful of the republic’s welfare. When the war 
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threatened he was determined not to have war until all efforts toward 
peace had been tried and found wanting, and then when war came he 
pursued it with the vigor which alone characterizes the race of people 
born to independence, self-reliance and courage. The country mourns 
McKinley; the world mourns McKinley; and this Association, represent- 
ing such great interests, will certainly pardon this brief reference to a 
man whose life has been given for his country and who had been sin- 
gularly free from the common frailties of men. It is especially proper 
at this, our meeting in Boston, the ‘‘ Cradle of Liberty,” that we all pay 
tribute to a man who loved liberty and who died exemplifying the free- 
dom and equality of all American people. 

It has been the custom of my predecessors, I believe, to briefly review 
what has transpired during the year, what successes have been attained, 
and to declare for the future, so far as present indications may suggest. 

In retrospect, therefore, what has been accomplished during the year 
that is worthy of mention here? It is certain that we are working along 
conservative lines and that progress is being constantly made, but 
nothing startling has been developed or accomplished. In manufacture 
we believe that money is saved here and there only where attention is 
given to details. In truth, the difference between good and ordinary 
results may be gauged by either indifferent or close attention to minute 
details; and it goes without saying that the superintendent or manager 
of a works must have the education, inclination and disposition on his 
own part, backed by the assistance, appreciation and liberality of his 
superiors, and the interest and co-operation of his subordinates and those 
in his employ, in order that he may bring such a happy condition as 
will enable him to analyze his work from day to day, and to discover 
here and there where these details to which I make reference can be 
improved upon. 

At this time we hear much about drawing and charging machinery, 
and inclined retorts for the large coal gas works of this and other 
countries, and I doubt not that for such works this sort of machinery 
and construction will be adopted where not now in use; but who will 
say that for the average sized gas works of this country either would be 
applicable from the standpoint of economy? I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that such appliances and construction are not practi- 
‘able, even for small works; but up to the present time, so far as I have 
information, neither, for obvious reasons, I believe would be profitable. 

There is opportunity for the average sized works to develop or im- 
prove its mechanical devices for the more economical handling of coal 
and purifying material, and where the preparation of coke for the trade 
may be reduced to the minimum. I do not mean to convey the idea 
but that this is being done at many works, possibly at more than I have 
knowledge of, and yet with what I have seen there is chance for im- 
provement along these lines. 

During the past 3 years there has been a decided advance in the 
price of oil for gas making purposes, which advance, and the fact that 
coal prices were down in 1899 and 1900, caused many gas managers to 
either revive their old coal gas benches or to build new ones. These 
changes, where changes have been made, were, during this period, of 
practical advantage, especially in localities where the standards of 
candle power required were not so high as to make the exclusive 
manufacture of coal gas prohibitive. And yet during this period of 
high priced oil and low priced coal I have it upon good authority that 
the number of water gas machines and their aggregate capacities have 
been increased each year during the past 3 years. This may be due, 
either to the great energy displayed by manufacturers of water gas 
apparatus, or to the comparative cheapness of such apparatus over 
modern coal gas installations, or to conditions depending upon locality, 
but presumably because it has become a well defined policy by the gas 
companies of this country that, in cities of 30,000 people and upwards, 
the interests of their patrons would at all times be better served by hav- 
ing both types of apparatus at their command. 

Concerning the price of oil, it is undoubtedly true that the tendency 
to advance prices has received a check by the recent discoveries of oil 
in Texas. Whether this oil will be economical for us to use will de- 
pend upon price and the results of trial, to be determined by expen- 
ments and experience. Elaborate experiments in the use of Texas oil 
have been made at the works under my management during the past 
summer, but the conclusions reached, as a result of these experiments, 
and in comparison with other oils, 1 am not prepared to make; for 
enough information is contained therein to furnish material for an in- 
structive paper. Certain it is that the discovery of oil in Texas has had 
a stimulating effect in the erection of new water gas apparatus. The 
estimated daily output of the Beaumont, Tex., oil field is 700,000 
barrels, although doubt exists in the minds of those who are in position 
to know as to the correctness of the statement; but, comparing the 











estimated daily output of the other oil fields outside the Beaumont dis- 
trict (160,000 barrels), and making a liberal allowance for the former 
estimate, we cannot but conclude that any further advance in present 
rates for oil is, to say the least, remote. The permanence of the so- 
called Beaumont ‘“‘ gushers” cannot be predicted, but the discovery of 
oil there will undoubtedly stimulate a large amount of prospecting all 
over Texas, and the belief is that other paying ‘‘ strikes” will be made 
in the near future. 

There appears to be no diminution in the quantity of good gas coals 
in sight, and as the price of this product is regulated almost entirely by 
rates for transportation, the price at the mines remaining almost con- 
stant, it would seem, in view of the circumstances, that railroad com- 
panies may and undoubtedly will make rates that will enable those of 
us remote from water transportation to still seriously consider whether 
it shall be coal gas, water gas, or both. 

The item of purification is now such a small one as compared with 
former years, that while new schemes have been advanced in the num- 
ber, arrangement and construction of boxes employed, the notion pre- 
vails that, with 4 boxes of ample size, a good quality of oxide, and con- 
venient means for handling it quickly, we would hesitate a long time 
before adopting anything different. 

The market for residual products continues good, and especially that 
for coke. The demand for the latter is, of course, in a large degree due 
to locality and controlled by the price of anthracite and bituminous coal 
in that locality; but there is very much in educating people to an intelli- 
gent and economical use of coke in whatever sort of appliance it is to be 
used. I wish to emphasize the word education as used in this sense, for 
I know from experience that much can be accomplished in this direction. 
I presume there is more ignorance displayed by the average individual 
in the operation of any heating device requiring fuel, and especially in 
the economical use of coke, than in almost anything else. 

Upon the important question of storage we tind that, even though 
ample holder capacity is an excellent precaution, we can run much 
closer to any demands made upon our works than formerly; and this 
condition has been brought about principally by the introduction of 
water gas apparatus. It might also be truthfully said that the success- 
ful distribution of gas under high pressure eliminates in a large degree 
the necessity of having holder capacity so much in excess of daily needs 
as was formerly thought necessary. 

There is a disposition among present day writers, supplemented by the 
opinions of men advanced in the business, to substitute another standard 
for the one so long in use, and the one we have held so much in rever- 
ence, to wit, candle power, and to substitute therefor heating value or 
the heat unit. And with this disposition comes the suggestion of a lower 
illuminating power; and why not, since the tendency is almost universal 
toward the use of the Welsbach or some other type of incandescent gas 
burner? Why, unless compelled by some legislative act, is it necessary 
for us to distribute to our consumers a gas of, say, 20, 22, 24, or even 
higher illuminating value, when, with a gas of, say, 14, 16, or 18-candle 
power and the use of the Welsbach or a similar type of burner, there 
can be obtained nearly equal results for our consumers, and certainly 
increased benefits to ourselves?) We may not at once agree with Prof. 
Macadam, who, in a lecture’ before the North British Association of Gas 
Managers, says, referring to the Welsbach burner: ‘‘ The light is not 
obtained from the constituents of the gas, except indirectly from the 
heat of combustion. A perfectly non-luminous gas, or a very low candle 
power gas, provided it in burning§$ gives a sufficient amount of heat, 
should furnish just as good a light result as a high quality gas;” and 
yet the statement is undoubtedly true. If, therefore, as seems to be a 
fact, the tendency is for a new standard, it behooves us to keep in mind 
any legislation bearing upon this question, or for those of us anticipating 
in the near future a renewal of franchises or the seeking of new ones, to 
see to it that the standard agreed upon, whether it be a lighting or heat- 
ing value, is such as will enable our enjoying the benefits which seem 
now to be in the air, and which though to some may seem a step back- 
ward, yet in the ‘‘ march of progress ” are destined to be upon us before 
possibly we are prepared for them. There is much that may be said in 
favor of such a new standard as has been referred to, and a lower candle 
power, but both have already received the attention of eminent writers, 
and enough remains to furnish material for a paper by some member of 
the Association who has given the subject more thought and study than 
that indicated by the brief allusion I have herewith made to it. 

The past year has been a notable one for extensive improvements and 
repairs, both at works and to our distributing systems. This is ex- 
plained by reason of great reductions in the prices of all materials en- 
tering into the construction of new work; also, because all work that 
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could possibly be postponed last year and the year before was-held up 
on account of these high prices; also, because the constant growth of 
our business has made it imperative that we be prepared to meet the in- 
creasing demands. Our distributing systems have been extended, 
either for new business into new territory, or augmented so as to render 
better service in that territory already covered. In many of the cities 
and larger towns represented here I believe both have been necessary ; 
for there seems to be no limit to the demand for gas in our respective 
communities. 

Natura'ly, we inquire as to the cause of this increased popularity in 
the use of gas, and we are compelled to answer that it is because of the 
neglected education of our consumers already secured and prospective ; 
for we have only recently awakened to the fact that our business has 
not been conducted along the same progressive lines as has other manu- 
facturing industries. It has only been during comparatively recent 
years that we have exerted ourselves to find a market for our pro- 
duct. 

Heretofore we have devoted most of our time and energies toward 
securing economical results at our works by saving here and there a 
few cents, or possibly fractions of cents, in the cost of gas in the holder, 
believing that when this was done, coupled with some attention to 
leakage, we had performed our duty faithfully and well. Many of us 
are familiar with the methods employed formerly in computing the 
cost of our gas. The holder cost multiplied by two was generally con- 
sidered asa reasonable estimate of the cost at burner. It is evident 
that such method would not now be a safe one to depend upon, for 
while the cost of manufacture has been greatly reduced in recent 
years, the cost of distribution has been largely increased, due to more 
liberal methods employed to secure and hold business; for we are ever 
on the alert for new schemes and ideas that will enable us to increase 
the sale of our product. Witness our efforts in this direction. We 
have offices that are a credit to any community, equipped with at- 
tractive furnishings and fixtures. We display gas consuming devices 
of all sorts, kind, and description, in a manner that is the envy of the 
retail merchant, and we employ competent salesmen and saleswomen, 
who are peculiarly and particularly adapted, not only to sell these de- 
vices but to give instruction in their use. We advertise our wares and 
their use in daily papers and magazines, on bill boards, theater pro- 
grammes, and in every other way that we believe to be judicious 
methods of advertising. We seemingly do everything to keep the use 
of gas before the people. We keep solicitors in the field the year 
around, and can tell at any moment, from the reports of these solicitors, 
who upon a certain street do not use gas and why they are not using 
it. Encouraged by the knowledge that our product has passed beyond 
the stage of luxury to that of necessity, and coupled with the fact that 
the majority of us are selling at a rate that will enable everybody to 
use gas, which rate has either been established by ourselves as good 
business policy, or through compulsion brought about by local con- 
ditions, is it any wonder that the limit of our business and the territory 
to be covered seems just as far off now as it did several years ago? 
The wealthy and the well-to-do classes in our respective communities 
are now supplied, except such as may locate and build later on. Our 
business now, therefore, is to educate and supply those possessed of less 
of this world’s treasure, and I doubt not but I express the opinion of 
most of you when I say that this is desirable business, and the kind that 
is worth looking after, because this class of people are masters and 
mistresses of their own households, use only what they can afford to 
pay for, and pay for what they have—and usually without complaint. 
In saying this much upon the question of selling gas, I realize that I 
am trespassing upon a paper that will presently be presented by a 
gentleman who knows all about the subject assigned him, but I cannot 
refrain since it suggests other thoughts. 

It is pleasing to contemplate that, by the efforts put forth to introduce 
gas engines, stoves, ranges, water heaters, etc., we have brought our 
day consumption up to a point where in many instances it far exceeds 
the night consumption ; and yet we must not forget that we are in the 
lighting business as well, and that no opportunity should be lost, either 
to hold old consumers or to secure new ones. We have had competi- 
tion in the past with electricity that was disastrous to the e mpanies fur- 
nishing it because it was illegitimate, due to the then prevalent custom of 


selling current by contract, and, therefore, with no very clear conception 


of the cost of supplying the consumer. I believe I am safe in saying that 
there has been a marked change in such methods, and that now it is the 





for light becomes a legitimate one, and under the circumstances our 
judgment is that gas companies have nothing at present to fear. 

We must not forget that we are in the business of furnishing light as 
well as fuel and power. That electric companies are upon a firmer 
basis than in the past cannot be disputed ; and it is gratifying that it is 
so. They have a'so made rapid strides in the economy of operating, 
due to the general adoption of slow speed condensing engines coupled 
direct to the dynamo, and by the installation of larger units ; also, the 
development of the polyphase alternating system, and the introduction 
of the inclosed are lamp, particularly for street lighting. As a result, 
the electric plant of to-day can be designed on lines of greater simplicity 
as to system, and can attain far greater economy in operating. 

The disposition to consolidate gas and electric properties in smaller 
towns and cities is, I believe, good business policy, inasmuch as the 
tendency to cut rates for either gas or electricity below what is profit- 
able is avoided, as under united management reasonable rates for 
either that will be profitable can be made and maintained. 

It is in the field of light and power principa!ly that we meet our elec- 
tric competitors, if such they can now be called ; for we are disposed to 
believe that, as the years pass, the lines are not so tightly drawn. 
Each has its sphere of usefulness, and both are making more rapid pro- 
gress in the development of their respective business, and in the service 
given than if either were in full possession. The situation is an ex- 
tremely interesting one, and we look forward to the future with a full 
realization that it will be necessary for us to understand and to take 
advantage of our opportunities. 

Through the instrumentality of the Welsbach and other incandescent 
gas burners we are able, by giving a superior light and a cheaper one, 
to more than hold our own, provided we give to the incandescent gas 
burner such attention as it requires to render efficient and satisfactory 
service, And in this connection it is well to emphasize, what probably 
most of us have found out, that it pays to inspect the burners and 
mantles and to undertake to keep out of the field anything and every- 
thing but the best. There is opportunity here also for the education of 
our consumers. If we could but establish their confidence to that 
extent that they would rely upon our statements as to the efficiency of 
certain burners as compared with certain others, and not be ‘‘ bun 
coed” by traveling dealers, whose only object is to sell their burners 
without care as to the results which may follow, we would have 
achieved much in the right direction. This I believe will be accom- 
plished in time, but it will require everlasting diligence on our part; 
and it means that we must keep the right sort of men in the field all the 
time to assist in doing it. 

If in competition with the electric light we can give more light for 
less money, it behooves us to look to the comparative convenience of 
gas; for we admit that, for convenience in lighting and extinguishing, 
and for certain decorative purposes, the electric light is superior to gas 
light. But cannot the difference of convenience be reduced by the in- 
stallation of electric gas lighting devices? These have been introduced 
in the larger cities, more especially in the East, and in reality are no 
new thing; but in the smaller cities and towns, especially in the West, 
I doubt if they have received the attention to which they are entitled. 
I believe it would pay any well regulated company to have in its em- 
ploy a man competent to furnish estimates and perform this class of 
work in conjunction with the house piping and fixture business. 

Gas lighting by means of chain by-passes is convenient but not abso- 
lutely satisfactory, especially where used in conjunction with the Wels- 
bach burner. So-called self-lighters were on the market, but these 
must and undoubtedly will be improved upon before they can be gen- 
erally used with satisfaction. The introduction of all such devices 
should be encouraged, and not too quickly condemned, for be it remem- 
bered that the Welsbach burner would have been short-lived if its early 
existence had depended upon the approval of its patrons or the enthusi- 
asm of ourselves. Its success was due to the energy and persistence of 
those who had faith in the future of the burner, and to them our thanks 
are emphatically due that we are to-day able to perform so large a per- 
centage of the lighting business. 

It is pleasing to note that we are making progress in the introduction 
of gas engines, and while still handicapped on account of the first cost 
of installation as compared with the electric motor, yet we are able, by 
reason of the smaller cost of operating per unit of power furnished, to 
place an occasional engine, and this occasional engine means the addi- 
tion of others. To make satisfactory progress in this respect my advice 


exception rather than the rule where electric current is sold by contract. | would be to first select the best engine we have any knowledge of (not 


Electric companies have fouud out that, for their own protection and 
and as a business proposition, the only way their business can be con- 
ducted is by the use of the meter. Hence, competition with electricity 


the cheapest), and beware of the engine that may be converted quickly 
from a gasoline toa gas engine, or vice versa, for they are not to be 
depended upon for economy. Select from your force a man, if you 
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have one, competent not only to talk gas engine but who is also thor- 
oughly posted in its operation: one who is able to figure the relative 
cost of operating with steam, electricity or gasoline. Each engine 
installed should be inspected at intervals so as to discover any defects 





(if any exist) and to remedy them. In my experience the average user 
of a gas engine has little regard for the cleanliness of the machine or 
the surroundings. In his judgment, it is necessary only to give it oil 
uny kind will do), to turn on the gas and let it go until he is ready to 
stop it, and the same method of operation is pursued day after day. It 
vould seem, therefore, that our business from the time our product 
aves the holder until registered on the meter dial is one of education, 
ijucation that means an expenditure of money, thought, and energy, 
ut which in the light of present and anticipated results will pay. 
Referring briefly to the question of gas for street lighting, which for 
i number of years seems to have been relegated to the rear rank, in the 





march of progress is now, we are happy to note, gradually working it- 
self to the front again. 

The public, always in a receptive mood for the newest and latest 
hings out, saw in the electric arc lamp a light that would convert 
larkness into daylight, hence, cities and towns made haste to adopt this 
new method of lighting and generally without regard to cost. It has 
lad its trial and served its purpose, to the extent even of displacing in 
inany towns and cities all the gas lamps originally in use; but it has 
been discovered that too much light in some places and none in others, 
and especially in the resident portion of cities is not satisfactory; that 
the more even distribution of light by the gas lamp, and beneath the 
foliage, is preferable. And it has been discovered that where gas is 
employed that the bugs and insects, and ‘‘every creature which is on 
the earth and under the earth, and such as are in the sea,” do not reach 
that size and magnitude, and are not so numerous, that they fall down 
in heaps to be carried away by the scavenger the next day. 

We admit that every are lamp placed in the business portion of the 
city is equal to a policeman, and we are unmindful if companies fur- 
nishing them do receive as much compensation therefor as the average 
policeman receives; but inthe light of the present day we are not willing 
to admit that, for residence street lighting, the electric are lamp as 
usually placed is the equal of good gas lamps placed at intervals of say 
from 100 to 150 feet apart, having flat flame burners and consuming at 
the rate of 6 feet of gas per hour, said lamps to be of an attractive de- 
sign, kept clean and in good repair. And this leads me to suggest 
that we are by no means dependent upon the flat flame burner for street 
lighting; for the incandescent gas burners inc!osed in lanterns especially 
adapted for their use have made, through the energy of those introduc- 
ing them, and because of real merit, very satisfactory progress. And I 
lave it upon good authority that these have been placed in many of the 
larger cities of the country to the total number of 100,000, and with 
prospects for their continued rapid increase. I am sure that the satis- 
factory results given by these lamps may be attributed to the care and 
ittention they receive, and it is evident from the number placed that 
they are giving satisfaction in communities where they have been in- 
stalled. These lamps are placed at an average distance of 150 feet apart, 
the price depending upon the price of gas in that city or town. Those 
of you who have seen a street lighted with Welsbach lamps know how 
avorable the comparison is to the street where electric are lamps are 
ised, especially if employed in a residence section. 

Concerning acetylene lighting, I understand that the manufacture of 
carbide at Niagara Falls and the Sault Ste. Marie is being made in 
large and increasing quantities, indicating that there is a demand for it 
somewhere. It is probable that this demand comes from towns too 
‘mall for the profitable operation of a coal or water gas works, and 
liere being many such, little doubt need exist but that this industry has 
| bright future. 

[ understand that the gradual and continued reduction in the price of 
arbide makes it possible for acetylene to be produced cheap enough to 
ittract the attention of town councils for the lighting of streets and pub- 
ic buildings. 

In passing it may not be out of place to mention that the question of 
lectrolysis has received such vigorous attention in different parts of the 
ountry that street railway companies are giving prompt and careful 
(tention to their construction work, both on new lines and by the re- 
nuring of old ones, so as to obviate or reduce to the minimum as far as 
resent information will enable them any electrolytic damage to under- 
round pipes conveying gas or water. 

The question of the taxation of public franchises is one that always 
onfronts us, and, like Banquo’s ghost, ‘‘will not down,” yet it is 
trange that it should be a never ceasing source of trouble and discussion. 

A franchise is simply a privilege, a right, and is not property. The 








State grants the right or privilege, which is an intangible something, 
and surrounds it with all those limitations and conditions deemed 
necessary for the protection of the public. After this is done it imme 
diately taxes, not alone all of the property belonging to the corporation 
holding the franchise, but taxes the very privilege it has just granted. 
The State in granting the franchise retains the right to control it and 
fix all charges in connection with it. The courts ho!d that the State re- 
tains the right to determine all charges and tolls, thus leaving the 
value of the franchise at the absolute mercy of every municipality, 
then, having done this, attempts to exercise the right of taxing if neces- 
sary this very public franchise out of existence. 

In this way every corporation engaged in a public utility is subject 
to two methods of spoliation at the hands of municipal bodies. Does 
the treasury need money, the taxing body imposes a tax upon the fran- 
chise as it seems fit; do the people demand a reduction in the charge for 
gas, electricity or the like, the municipal authorities proceed to at once 
reduce the price to the consumer, so that the receipts are reduced at one 
end while the tax for the privilege to do business remains the same or 
is increased. 

It is now conceded that the sovereignity retains the power to fix the 
charge for all public utilities at such reasonable figure as shall yield 
reasonable returns on the investment, not upon the investment with 
the value of a supposed franchise added. Yet while we are allowed to 
earn only a return on the actual value of the tangible property, we are 
taxed on the value of the franchise for which we are entitled to no con- 
sideration in fixing our earnings. 

It is clear from this that a franchise is not and ought not to be a sub- 
ject of taxation. The privilege granted to furnish gas is for the benefit 
of the general public as consumers, and the publie should have the 
benefit in the fixing of a reasonable charge for the commodity, and the 
municipality should not have the benefit in the way of a tax. 

Much has been said and written of late concerning profit sharing and 
building and loan associations, for the benefit of employees; also, 
methods and measures for the better care of workingmen employed in 
large manufacturing concerns in general, and in and about gas works 
in particular. 

Many of us I presume have had a theory favorable to such a measure 
as ‘‘the better care of workingmen,” but we must confess that the 
theory has been often shattered, and especially so in the light of recent 
events. Weare led to believe, however, that there must have been 
something wrong somewhere, when the employees of such an in- 
stitution as the one at Dayton, O., employing 2,300 people, surrounded 
by everything seemingly calculated to make the labor of an employee 
light and easy, the ‘‘ model factory ” of this country, should strike, for 
the reason that 4 of their number were discharged for cause. And yet, 
many of us looking back over the years when we were less fortunate 
than now can say from experience that we would have appreciated 
any effort on the part of our employers that would have made our bur- 
dens less heavy to bear. Gas companies have not been and are not now 
hampered with labor or industrial unions; the men grow up in the 
business, are well paid, and asa rule are satisfied. But, realizing the 
fecling of unrest on the part of labor in certain sections, the extent and 
importance of which seem to be growing with the commercial growth 
of the country, and in nearly every industrial pursuit to organize for 
so-called ‘‘ protection,” would it not be well for directors and managers 
of gas companies to seriously anticipate what is happening, and to con- 
sider ways and means which will continue that friendly relationship 
which we believe now exists between employer and employee of gas 
companies in this country. Consider the men employed at the works, 
and especially in a works where coal gas is made, and it will not be 
disputed that their labor while intermittent is nevertheless hard, and 
more intelligence is required than is possessed by most of them to know 
how to take proper care of themselves under existing conditions. They 
perform the duties assigned them, become heated, carelessly sit or lie 
down in a draught, and consequently, in disobedience to the laws of 
nature, pay the penalty of such carelessness with shortened lives. 

Why not set apart at our works, whether for coal or water gas manu 
facture, a room, ample in size, to which the men, as they may be spared 
from their labors, can retirg, Such a room should be equipped with 
lockers in which their good clothing, such as they would wear to and 
from their work, could be kept, each man being assigned his own locker, 
and to be held responsible for its order ahd cleanliness. In this room, 
or another convenient thereto, depending upon the size of the works 





and the number of men employed, there would be a bath tub and 
shower bath and other toilet conveniences, the foreman of each shift to 
be held responsible for the cleanliness at all times of such a room and 
the appurtenances therein. We might go even farther, and provide 
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facilities with which they could heat their tea and coffee, or other 
articles of food requiring heating or cooking. In addition to these we 
could reserve, if only a small portion of the yard, space where grass 
could be grown and kept green with a few shrubs scattered about, and 
possibly a few flowering plants. No man fit to be employed about such 
an establishment could but appreciate these things, and the expense in 
keeping them up would be insignificant. The condition of affairs I 
know would be in striking contrast with many of the works we have in 
mind; for, sad as it may be to relate, there are gas works in this country 
that we know of whose management do not provide even decent tools 
with which to perform the work and the results there are usually com- 
mensurate with what the workmen have to do with. 

This liberality on the part of the management might be gradually ex- 
tended to the office and shop employees, especially if both office and 
shop were in the same building, by the setting apart of a suitable room, 
neatly and substantially furnished, equipped with a billiard or pool 
table, or both; also a library table upon which could be found the daily 
papers, and some of the leading magazines and technical journals, such 
as relate to mechanical and scientific questions-and to the gas business. 
Here employees could congregate evenings to read, smoke or talk and 
in other ways amuse themselves. Such a room once established I am 
sure would be willingly maintained by the men making use of it by 
small monthly or weekly subscriptions. The limit to which such a 
room and its contents could be extended would depend, of course, upon 
the number of employees to enjoy it. The questions you are undoubt- 
edly asking yourselves are, would all this pay? would it be appreciated? 
Why not try it and find out; the experiment may be tried in piecemeal 
and would not cost much. 

Mr. Nettleton, in his admirable address in 1887, referred incidentally 
to profit sharing. This is by no means a new question, for it has been 
successfully tried by large manufacturing concerns in Europe and in a 
few instances in this country. The only gas companies I know of as 
having given any plan a trial are the Columbus Gas Company, of Col- 
umbus, O., and the Grand Rapids Gas Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
upon a plan devised by Mr. Emerson McMillin. This plan consisted 
of ‘‘ Additional compensation for continued and faithful service in the 
shape of non-interest and non-dividend bearing scrip,” which scrip was 
‘* Redeemable only in the shares of the capital stock of the Company 
when presented in sums of $100 or any multiple thereof.” Provision 
was made, ‘‘ That when any employee shall have received from the 
Company direct, or have acquired by purchase from others, the aggre- 
gate sum of $300 of such scrip, such employee may then, so long as he 
continues to hold such scrip or the equivalent in the stock of the Com- 
pany, at his option, receive any further reward in cash.” I understand 
that the plan, in that comparatively few of the employees of the Com- 
pany became actual stockholders, was not altogether satisfactory; yet 
‘The effect of the plan was good, both upon the employee and to the 
credit of the Conipany in the community.” This plan, while worthy of 
commendation, is not, it seems to me, altogether the right one, inasmuch 
as it admits of the barter and sale of scrip, and in which transaction the 
more shrewd individual would receive the benefits which were not in- 
tended for him. A plan that would give quicker returns in the shape 
of non-transferable stock or scrip. upon which dividends would be paid 
in cash, or the actual payment of cash, would, it seems to me, put the 
matter in such a shape as to give those the benefit whom we were seek- 
ing to reward. Would not some plan as would make an officer or em- 
ployee of a company feel that he had an interest in hisemployer beyond 
that which he had to give in return for his compensation be desira™ 
bie ? 

The question of profit sharing suggests also the establishment of 
building and loan associations for the benefit of employees. Like the 
other this is not altogether a new idea, although I am not advised that 
such an organization has been created for the benefit of the employees 
of gas works, except in St. Louis, Mo. I understand that there an asno- 
ciation was started primarily for the benefit of the employees of the 
Company, but as they could not subscribe for all of the stock, outsiders 
were permitted to come in on the same terms. The admission of out- 
siders is, it would seem to me, an objection to the plan, and if necessary 
to the suecess of the association I would consider such a plan not as 
desirable as some other that might be devised. The purpose of this asso- 
ciation was the accuniulation of a fund from monthly dues, premiums, 
interest, fines, etc., which fund should be loaned to its members, or to 
persons not members, for the purpose of enabling them to erect or pur- 
chase homes, I understand that the following, in brief, is what was 
accomplished in part at the end of the first 100 months, omitting all 
outside stockholders: ‘‘ Five employees cleared off mortgages amount- 
ing to $17,200, the interest paid by them to the association for loans 





averaging 3} per cent.; 14 employees who did not borrow on their 
shares realized $11,803.56, paying them an average of 9 per cent. for 
the time their money was invested; 21 employees have loans aggregat 
ing $37,600; and 75 employees own 790 full shares, representing an in- 
vestment of $30,000. And this does not represent the amount to which 
the association has been patronized by the employees, because so many 
of them remained in for the purpose of accumulating a little money, 
and then drawing it out to use for other purposes than building.” 
Many of the members admit that they would have had nothing to-day 
were it not for the dues paid in. An association of this kind certainly 
tends to keep the men satisfied, for they feel that their interests are 
being cared for and the little money they are able to save is safely 
invested, while others would never have obtained a home but throug) 
this method. I have referred to this one association with which I have 
acquainted myself, for I believe it is worthy of consideration and pos 
sibly of imitation. 

In line with these suggestions it certainly will not be out of place to 
refer to that most excellent work inaugurated and now being main 
tained by this Association. I refer to the School of Correspondence. 
This is, without doubt, the best work carried on by any similar associa 
tion in this or any other country and stamps the American Association 
as being in the lead of all others in doing for the young men in our 
employ what they cannot but appreciate, for it presents opportunities 
of inestimable value and such as many of us would have so enjoyed 
the benefits of in our early experience. The work of this correspondence 
school should never be allowed to lag for want of support, and when 
the time comes for the r newal of subscriptions, I am sure that there 
will be no difficulty in realizing even more money with which to carry 
on this work than when the plan was first promulgated. 

The establishment of an Association Library is to be commended, 
and every assistance possible should be given the Secretary to help 
carry on the work of what now is but the nucleus of that important 
part of our Association, for it will assist materially in its permanency. 

There will be a report made here by a committee appointed 1 year 
ago upon the question of some general policy of advertising, and | 
shall endeavor to have it brought up sufficiently early so that it may 
receive your thoughtful and candid consideration. Briefly, a similar 
committee was appointed by the Ohio and Western Associations, and 
these committees have made their reports. The plan is to devise some 
satisfactory method by which knowledge of the various ways in which 
gas can be used will become universal, and by which means every 
company contributing will be benefited by the experience of those who 
know how to advertise. In some such way as may be proposed, all are 
benefited in general and each in particular. 

In this connection, it appears to me that it would be advisable for 
this Association to take steps at this meeting looking toward some con 
certed action on the part of builders of gas apparatus and manufac 
turers of gas consuming appliances to make a creditable display at the 
World’s Exposition, to be held in St. Louis, in 1903; and I recommend 
the appointment of a committee of 5 whose duty it shall be to represent 
this Association and to co-operate with other Gas Associations, if need 
be, to secure space in which there shall be a display of all gas making 
and gas consuming devices of all the manufacturers who may be pre 
vailed upon to enter. It might not be practicable for gas making 
machinery to be erected, except in miniature or by models, but the 
whole scheme appeals to me as one that would attract the attention of 
the public, and would be a most excellent exemplification of what the 
condition of the gas business in this country is at the present day. It 
is not difficult to imagine that arrangements could be made whereby 
great good may be derived to all concerned by such a display as [ am 
sure could be made. 

Death has placed its hands heavily upon the membership of our Asso 
ciation during the year, having removed from our midst 8 active and 2 
associate members. In their passing the Association has lost men 0! 
character and high standing, not alone in their respective communities 
where they were best known and most highly honored, for in more than 
one instance the influence of their lives has extended beyond the confines 
of locality. Their faces and forms were familiar upon occasions like 
this; we miss them now, and we shall continue to miss them, especially 
upon each recurring anniversary. 

W. G. Abel, for many years Superintendent of the Atlanta Gas Com 


pany, Atlanta, Ga. He joined the Association October 20th, 1886; died 
December 21st, 1900. 


A. C. Gandey, Superintendent of the Lambertville Gas Company, 
Lambertville, N. J. Became a member of the Association October 2d 


1891: died December 30th, 1900. 


Harold Humphreys, New York city, N. Y.; associated with Messrs. 
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Humphreys & Glasgow. Joined the Association October 18th, 1899; 
death occurred February 12th, 1901, 

David W. Crafts, Superintendent Northampton Gas Light Company, 
Northampton, Mass. One of the Association's oldest members, having 
become a member October 20th, 1875; death occurred March 12th, 1901, 

Chas. C. Frye, Treasurer Lynn Gas Company, Lynn, Mass. Joined 
the Association, October 17th, 1883; death occurred, March 21st, 1901, 

William Stacey, Vice-President Stacey Manufacturing Company: 
Cineinnati, O. He joined the Association, October 19, 1887; death 
came, June 17th, 1901. 

James Slade, Superintendent Yonkers Gas Company. Yonkers, N.Y. 
Joined the Association October 17th, 1883; died June Is8th, 1901. 

George B. Neal, Treasurer and Manager Charlestown Gas Light 
Company, Charlestown, Mass. One of the pioneers of the Association, 
having become a member May 13th, 1874; death occurred, July 7th, 1901. 

William E. Barrows, President Welsbach Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. His membership dates only from October, 1899. Death oe- 
curred July 30th, 1901. 

William W. Goodwin, President Goodwin Meter Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Another founder of the Association, having become a 
member, April 16th, 1873. Died, October 6th, 1901. 

In this list of the dead of the year, members of the Association will 
observe the names of many veterans in the great enterprise which our 
Association represents. They have gone to their reward, full of years, 
full of honors, leaving untarnished names behind. However, there is 
one name, that of Humphreys, whose mere mention will bring tears to 
the eyes of those present who will recall his tragic death in the Nile 
while struggling to save his younger brother. He died in an attempt 
to save a life. He paid his last full measure of devotion; he laid down 
his life for his brother. A mere youth, athletic and strong, educated 
and brilliant, on his bridal tour, his death could not have been more 
tragic. The world was all before him. I have deemed it proper to 
make special mention of this brilliant youth taken from us in the 
morning of life. While we mourn all our dead of the year, we espe- 
cially mourn Humphreys, the promising son of our respected and 
valued member. 

I cannot refrain from expressing to you at this time my appreciation 
of the great honor I have at being selected for the brief period allotted 
to preside over your deliberati ns, and I shall endeavor to give evidence 
of that appreciation by assisting, in the capacity that has been given 
me, in making your sojourn here a profitable and an enjoyable one. 
And I desire also to extend my thanks and to express my obligations to 
the gentlemen who have so kindly contributed papers; for I realize that 
in nearly every instance these papers have been prepared from personal 
interest and a desire to aid in the success of this meeting. 








Interesting Personal Reminiscences Recounted by Dr. 
Carl Auer von Welsbach Over the Development of 
the Gas Lamp that Bears His Name. 

et 

At the meeting this year (Vienna) of the German Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers one of the pleasantest harmonies of the 
sessions was the address delivered by Dr. Carl Auer, Baron von Wels- 
bach, whose theme was mainly concerned in the narrating of personal 
reminiscences connected with the development of the Welsbach lamp, 
which device has put upon him a fame that will live while gas is used 
for illumination. A summary of the address is appended, and we are 
indebted for the same to The Gas World : 

In the early eighties he was engaged in the study of the chemistry of 
the rare earths, and the peculiar glow of many of these in a flame ex- 
cited in him the most lively interest. Among these rare earths one, 
then known as erbia, behaved in a most remarkable manner. It did 
not give out, like all other substances, a whitish or yellowish light, but 
gave out a green light a circumstance for which science has even yet 
no adequate explanation to offer, and which is in itself of extraordinary 
interest, being absolutely comparable to the exceptional radiative 
powers of such substances as polonium and others which have been in- 
vestigated during recent years. The green light is not distinctly visible 
from any considerable distance; but the spectrum of the light is most 
peculiar, being not continuous but arranged, as it were, in stripes. The 
study of the spectrum of the light emitted by the rare earths became of 
the first importance for the chemical study of these earths; but such 
quantities of these earths as could be gathered upon a platinum wire in 
the ordinary way are not sufficient to produce a spectrum of adequate 
brightness. The question, therefore, came up, how might the rare 
earths be arranged in a flame so as to obtain the maximum illuminating 
effect from limited quantities of the substance. The suggestion pre- 
sented itself to impregnate cotton wool with the solution and to bring 
the ash of the impregnated cotton wool to incandescence, It was, how- 





ever, apprehended that the experiment could not sueceed for want of 


coherence in the resultant ash; but on its being tried the experiment 
did succeed. The oxides retained the form of the cotton wool. Pro 
fessor Bunsen, of Heidelberg, on being told of this, shook his head and 
could hardly be brought to believe it possible that the oxide would do 
anything of the sort; and he was astonished beyond measure when 
shown a mantle made in this way. 

On going through the series of the rare earths one was found which 
had an exceptionally high lighting power, till then practically un 
known, since the substance in question —lanthania—had never been ex 
amined except in minute quantities upon platinum wire. It was this 
substance which suggested the idea of using such substances for light 
ing purposes on a large scale. The lanthania mantle was found, how 
ever, to have an unfortunate tendency to crumble to dust. The 
lanthania absorbed moisture and carbonic acid. The idea then pre 
sented itself of using some carrier for the lanthania, something which 
would not have so great an avidity for moisture and carbonic acid. 
The first substance tried for this purpose was magnesia. The speaker 
had long known how important it was in all such investigations that 
the substances mixed should be most intimately mixed in a kind of 
molecular mixture; and that in such mixtures the physical properties 
might present considerable modifications. So it was. White magnesia 
and white lanthania gave in this kind of mixture a dark brown mant!e, 
the properties of which were different from those of its components. 
This mixture formed the first mantle which seemed capable of being 
used. The light was good; the efficiency was somewhere about that of 
a Siemen’s regenerative burner: but the mantles sintered after about 70 
to 80 hours’ use, losing their porosity and becoming quite glassy and 
transparent; so that this series of experiments ended practically in failure. 

It was clear, therefore, that magnesta was not suflicient!y refractory 
to high temperature. | Zirconia was next tried, with consicerably better 
results. The light remained fairly constant, and the mantles lasted 
several hundred hours. This was encouraging, and was followed by 
experiments on thoria. The addition of thoria to rare earths brought 
up the brightness to a surprising extent. The experiments, as a whole, 
showed such peculiarities in the behavior of molecular mixtures of 
the rare earths that the speaker was led to apply to such mixtures the 
name of oxide alloys; and they clearly showed that some system of in 
candescent lighting was possib‘e if the right mixture could be found. 
This point is emphasized, that at this stage of progress the desideratum 
was not a method of applying the heat for the production of light but a 


‘proper composition of the mixture to be heated, the properties of which 


could not be predicted from those of the components. 

At the same time, the new method geemed to involve a setting aside 
of all the work that had been done by others with the view of increas- 
ing the candle power of gas; for now we were to use non-luminous 
flames and apply the high temperatures of these. The results were 
published in a lecture given to representatives of the Vienna press in 
the University laboratory, and met with a very encouraging reception. 
The name incandescent gas lighting was itself an invention of the 
Vienna press, appearing first in the Neues Wiener Tagblatt. On the 
other hand, there was a great deal of skepticism and confident ridicule. 
In spite of this the new mantles got increasingly into use, and a little 
new industry was developed. 

At this stage Dr. Auer von Welsbach was not able to continue his 
work on the subject, but the work was carried on with rare ability by 
Herr Ludwig Haitinger, now Manager of the Austrian Incandescent 
Gas Lighting and Electric Company, Vienna, whose services should 
never be forgotten. He found the special value of the cerium com 
pounds which had always been present in smaller or greater quantities, 
and he carefully examined the effects produced with varying quanti- 
ties of ceria. Dr. Auer von Welsbach resumed his work and made 
many hundreds of experiments, but with lttle result; and on the whole 
incandescent gas lighting fell upon evil times, and the speaker had to 
become the solitary chemist of the factory at Atgersdorf. At this june 
ture repeated experiments failed to lead to any substantial improve- 
ment; but at length the speaker returned to that idea which he had 
long before applied to some extent, the use of thoria. Mixing thoria 
with ordinary mantle materials brought up the brightness, but the light 
fell off after 50 or 60 houws to a value no greater than that when no 
thoria was present. Why was this? Was thoria itself thoroughly 
known from the chemical point of view? A quantity of crude thoria 
happened to be available at Atgersdorf, and this was carefully ex- 
amined, New chemical processes were soon devised for the treatment 
of it; and when the thoria was prepared in a purer form, something re- 
markable was observed. The purer the thoria was the less light did it 
give in a mantle, the purest thoria giving only 2 candles, The speaker 
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concluded from this, perhaps somewhat hastily, that thoria was not an 
element, but could be broken up; for the light giving component 
seemed to be left behind in the mother liquor after crystalizing the 
thoria out. But in the end it was discovered that this light-giving 
component was no other than ceria, which adhers to thoria with great 
obstinacy. The next step was easy; to make pure thoria salts, to mix 
them with differing percentages of ceria salts, and to find out which 
percentage worked best. This led at once to a mixture—99 per cent. 
thoria, 1 per cent. ceria—which gave 3 times the light of the former 
mixtures, and which was in all respects far more durable than any of 
them, and this is the mixture which is in use at the present time. This 
mixture set incandescent gas lighting on its feet again, and its subse- 
quent history is well known. Many have been the attempts to prove 
that there was nothing new in it; but, at any rate, the speaker got no 
assistance from any knowledge of anything of the kind done before his 
time. As to why a mixture of 99 per cent. of thoria and 1 of ceria should 
act in this peculiar way, no explanation can be given; and we shall 
probably have to wait long for one. The best explanations that can be 
offered stand scarcely higher than mere analogies; but there are some 
analogies which may be of some service. It would appear as if the 
function of the thoria was to act as a refractory carrier, while the ceria 
was oxidized and reduced in rapid alternation, and that the proper pro- 
portion in the mixture depends on the pressure. Ata pressure of 100 
atmospheres considerably more than 1 per cent. of ceria would give the 
best results. The alternate oxidation and reduction of one of the two 
oxides, with. the corresponding formation and decomposition of the 
oxide alloy, take place millions of times per second, and result in mole- 
cular shocks and ether disturbances which we recognize as light. 

All mixtures which can be used in this way present the common 
character that the two components of the mixture do not resemble one 
another either from the chemical or the physical point of view. On 
the other hand, they are in a certain sense isomorphous, in so far as 
they crystallize together and form double salts, such as the thoria-ceria 
salts. Alumina and oxide of chromium form another pair which can 
be used, but which give much less light than thoria-ceria even in the 
state of oxide alloy or intimate molecular mixture. Alumina and 
oxide of chromium are pretty far from one another in the chemical 
series, and they form a series of double-~salts, the chrome alums. 
Another example is the blend of lime (or strontia) and oxide of uranium 
discovered by Herr Haitinger; and traces of uranium «ct in a similar 
manner with thoria. Small traces of uranium oxide confer a greatly 
increased emissivity upon lime, and the speaker has long thought of 
turning this to account. In this case the lime is the carrier and the 
uranium oxide is the easily oxidizable and reducible substance. In 
nature we find such compounds as uranite containing lime and 
uranium. The preceding analogy may prove a useful guide to fur- 
ther work and it does not in any way contradict any known facts. 








The Development of the Bituminous Coal Industry.’ 
bays 
By Mr. WILLIAM GILBERT IRWIN. 

There are no more interesting recitals in the annals of trade than that 
of the development of the fuel industries, for commerce and industry 
are very largely dependent upon the fuel supply. For many years the 
chief source of the world’s fuel supply has consisted of those hydrocar- 
bon compounds found in nature and known as coal. Scientists have 
long disputed over their origin, while in the me time modern industry 
has adapted them to its various requirements, and as a result has brought 
about achievements scarcely dreamed of a century ago. In the diversi- 
fied fields of industry from which the capitalist reaps his millions and 
the workman toils for the necessities of life the coal trade has played a 
most important part. In its development we see the mightiest struggles 
of genius, the boldest strokes of business stratagem, the most gigantic 
projects involving the expenditure of enormous capital, and the organ- 
ization of great armies of employees. The coal trade has constantly 
undergone an evolution involving a struggle for ‘‘ the survival of the 
fittest,’ whether that of inventive genius, mechanical superiority, labor or 
capital. In its adaptation to the uses of modern econcmic industry anthra- 
cite coal preceded bituminous, and of recent years the latter fuel and its 
products has had a much wider use in the iron and steel and allied indus- 
tries, and present conditions foreshadow a continuance and even a rapid 
increase of this lead. 

The original area of the anthracite coal fields in this country did not 
exceed 500 square miles, and embraced the great fiéld in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and the comparatively unimportant fields in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Colorado and New Mexico, while the | 





»ituminous fields al- 
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ready partially exploited in this country exceed 200,000 square miles, which 
shows conclusively that the latter coal is to form the fuel of the future. 
Anthracite coal was first discovered in this country in Rhode Island 
in 1768, and in 1791 this fuel was discovered near Mauch Chunk, in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. The first discovery of coal in America was that 
of a bituminous vein near the present site of Ottawa, Ills., mentioned by 
Father Hennepin in 1679. The first coal mine opened in this country 
was a bituminous mine near Jamestown, first worked in the lattor part 
of the 17th century. It is not the purpose of this article to trace these 
fuel industries through the period of their early development, but rather 
to trace the growth of the bituminous coal trade and the benefits which 
it has conferred upon modern industry. 

The development of the bituminous coal industry up to 1850 was con- 
fined to the eastern part of the country. Then, as now, Pennsylvania 
held the lead, with Virginia, Illinois, Maryland and Ohio making up 
the residuum of the output. The soft coal production in 1850 was, in 
round numbers, 10,000,000 tons. As yet the railway development of thie 
country had not really been begun, and the iron and steel industries 
not yet emerged from that period when charcoal formed the principal 
fuel. The coal trade then depended upon the rivers for transportation 
to the markets. In the development of the soft coal fields of Western 
Pennsylvania we can divide the industry into a number of epochs in 
accordance with the development of transportation facilities. The latter 
days of the 17th century witnessed the opening of small mines for local 
consumption; this was followed by the days of keel-boating down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi; about 1817 the flat-boating epoch began; in 
the early forties the development of the slackwater systems on the upper 
Ohio streams ushered in the days of steamboating as applied to the coal- 
carrying traffic; inthe meantime the coking industry was undergoing 
its infantile vicissitudes. Then came the iron way of the railroad; 
lastly, the introduction of modern mining appliances and advanced 
mine engineering practice marks the highest point in the history of this 
great fuel industry. 

Coming down to 1870 we find 19 States and Territories producing soft 
coal, and in that year the output was 17,000,000 tons Ten years later 
25 States and Territories were producing 43,000,000 tons; by 1890 the 
number of bituminous coal producing States was 28, and the aggregate 
output for that year was 111,000,000 tons. During the past 10 years the 
industry has been devoloped in no new States, but many new fields have 
been exploited in the already soft coal producing States, as will be seen 
from the fact that the output for 1900 was, in round numbers, 208,000,000 
tons. While, in part, the marvelous increase in the soft coal output for 
the past 10 years has been due to the development of new fields this is 
not entirely the case. During this period the introduction of the mining 
machine, the application of electricity and compressed air to mining 
operations, steel tipples and automatic tipple appliances, and the ad 

rancement of mining engineering, have had much to do with the de 
velopment of the industry, as have the stimulating influences of the great 
industrial revival which this country has experienced during that time. 

The Western Pennsylvania field, better known as the Pittsburg coal! 
field, has during all these years maintained its lead with comparative 
ease, the production for 1900 being, in round numbers, 78,000,000 tons. 
Of the other principal coal States linois follows with 25,000,000 tons: 
West Virginia, 22,000,000; Ohio, 17,000,000; Alabama, 8,000,000; In 
diana, 6,000,000; Kentucky and Iowa, each 5,000,000; Kansas, a litt'e 
over 4,000,000. 

According to geology the bituminous coal fields of our country are 
classed in 7 groups. The Triassic field embraces the Richmond basin in 
Virginia, and the Deep Riverand Dan River areas in North Carolina. The 
maximum output of this field was reached many years ago, and its 
present annual production does not exceed 50,000 tons. While not the 
largest in area, the Appalachian field far exceeds al] other fields in im 
portance, its annual production being about two-thirds of the entire 
bituminous output of the country. It embraces Central and Western 
Pennsylvania, Southeastern Ohio, Western Maryland, West Virginia, 
Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, Northwestern Georgia and Northern 
Alabama. It contains the well-known Connellsville coking field, the 
Clearfield and Pittsburg gas and steaming coal seams, and the Monon 
gahela field in Pennsylvania; the B!ossburg and Cumberland fields in 
Maryland; the Pocahontas and New River fields in Western Virginia 
the Fairmount, Flat Top, Kanawha, Georges Creek, Elk Garden and 
other important fields in West Virginia; the Massillon and Hocking 
fields in Ohio; the Jellico field in Kentucky and Tennessee; and the 
Birmingham field in Alabama. The central field, including the coal! 
areas in Indiana and Illinois, and Western Kentucky, has a consider 
able area and a large production, as will be seen from the production of 
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\lissouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas and Indian Territory. 
ln extent it is the largest field in the country, and in production it ranks 
third. The Rocky Mountain field includes the coal areas in Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 
This field is rapidly increasing in importance. In 1887 the production 
if the field was about 3 million tons. Within three years the annual 
nitput was doubled and the production for 1900 was, in round numbers, 
14,000,000 tons. While California and Oregon produce small quantities 
if coal their combined annual output does not exceed 200,000 tons. The 
Washington field is being rapidly developed, and the output of the State 

is increased from 1,263,689 tons in 1890 to 2,418,834 tons in 1900. 

The aggregate of the world’s output of all kinds of coal for last year 

as about 800,000,000 tons. The production of bituminous coal in this 
ountry was more than one-fourth of the world’s mineral fuel produc- 
on. It exceeded that of Great Britain; was one-fourth greater than 
hat of Germany; 5 times the production of Austria-Hungary; 6 times 
lat of France; 14 times that of Russia and 50 times the production of 
All kinds of mineral fuel produced by Continental Europe 
ast year exceeded our bituminous production by a little more than one- 
ourth. More than a third of a million men are employed in the bitu- 
iminous coal mines of our country, while a like number are engaged in 


(Canada. 


its shipment, in the manufacture of coke, fuel gas and other accessories 
of the industry, and in the other labor required in handling the pro- 
duet from the mines to the markets. The office forces of the concerns 
engaged in the industry aggregate thousands, and there are superinten- 
dents, foremen, fire bosses, engineers, electricians and thousands of 
The in- 


dustry has stimulated the construction of thousands of miles of rail- 


other skilled laborers dependent upon the soft coal industry. 


way, and the great trunk lines of the country are reaping rich revenues 
The sum total of the capital 
invested in this great fuel industry makes another interesting recital. 


from the bituminous coal carrying trade. 


The economic methods of coal mining and fuel operations already 
opted in the Old World have been made necessary, because of the 
depleted condition of the coal fields there. 
bituminous coal industry, there is no danger of an early depletion of 
the fields of this country, but this does not mean that we are not adopt- 


So far as concerns the 


ing the more economic measures in every department of the industry. 
\llowing for the variation of the bituminous coal measures of this 
country, Which run from a little less than 4 feet to 8 or 9 feet in thiek- 
liess, it would not be far out of the way to estimate a production of 
10,000 tons to the acre, which would give our entire bituminous coal 
At the present 
rate of mining the depletion of this area would require something like 


area a producing capacity of 1,280,000,000,000 tons. 


6,000 years. However, it must be remembered that thousands of acres 
of barren territory are embraced within this coal area, the mining oper- 
ations extending over the past 60 or 70 years have been quite extensive 
and thousands of acres of coal have already been rendered unminable, 
and future operations will make it impossible to mine much of the coal. 
However, it will be seen that so far as concerns the bituminous coal 
supply this country has nothing to fear as to the future. 

Already American bituminous coal is playing an important part in 
(le export trade, and is being received with favor in Europe in compe- 
tition with the Welsh product. Our exportation of bituminous coal 
has grown from 1,138,681 tons in 1890 to 5,411,329 tons in 1900. It has 
been only a few years ago that American coal was practically unknown 
i the European markets, while during the past year our soft coal was 
exported to 11 countries of Europe to the aggregate amount of over a 
quarter of a million tons, The scarcity of the Welsh product caused 
'y the Boer war gave an impetus to the market for our soft coal in 
urope, and it seems to have found a permanent market there. Last 
vear our soft coal was exported to 50 countries, and American coke was 
sent to 22 foreign countries, the total exportation of this soft coal pro- 
luet being about 400,000 tons. Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
‘Maryland bituminous coal figures most largely in the export trade 
wing to the advantageous location of the fields of these States with re- 
‘pect to the great Atlantic ports. 
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COMMUNICATED BY Norton H. Humpurys. 
SALISBURY, ENGLAND, October 10th, 1901. 
| Lower Standard and Cheaper Gas.—A New Gas Fire.—Counting 
Money.— Taking Stock. 

| have had occasion, more than once, to mention that there is a ten- 

eney towards cheaper gas of a lower sperm standard than is usually 

ipplied, brought about by the increasing proportion of gas that is used 

or purposes other than lighting, and assisted by the increasing use of 
the ineandeseent light. 

Secarcely any important meeting of gas shareholders has been held at 

vhich this point has not been in evidence. 





At the meeting of the Com-| vance in the use of gas fires. 


mercial Gas Company, London, held last week, the Chairman stated 
that since the introduction of the incandescent burner it was no longer 
important to consumers that the gas should be of a high illuminating 
power, and as enrichment was a very expensive process, indeed, it “as 
obviously to the interests of users of gas for purposes other than lighting 
that gas should be supplied to them of a lower illuminating power and 
at a cheaper rate. The Company, therefore, proposed to supply gas at a 
14 or a 15-candle standard instead of 16-candle, subject to a reduction of 
1d. from the standard price for each candle below 16, and to apply for 
Parliamentary powers to carry out such an arrangement. In Seotland 
the Edinburgh Gas Commissioners have been considering a report from 
their Chief Engineer and Manager, Mr. W. R. Herring, on the question 
of reducing the illuminating power of the gas supplied from the differ 
ent works. This gentleman almost goes so far as to say that even at the 
same price, a 20-candle gas is preferable, in the interests of the consum- 
ers, toa 25-candle. He points out that the lighting in English towns 
with 16-candle gas is better than that in Scottish towns with 25-candle 
gas, the reason of this apparent anomaly being that in the first case 5 
cubic foot burners are used, giving an illuminating effect equal about 
to 14 or 15 candles, and in the second, 2 cubic foot burners, giving only 
S candles. The difficulty was that the burners at the command of the 
public were not particularly well adapted to the burning of gases rich 
in hydrocarbons. The higher the quality of the gas the greater the ten- 
dency to emit smoke when burnt in the ordinary way. A slight 
draught, such as that caused by the opening or closing of a door, was 
sufficient to cause the flame of a 25-candle gas to curl and to give off 
smoke in just the same way as an oil lamp easily smoked when im 
properly regulated. An instance of this was furnished by the condition 
of public lamps after a storm, parts of the glass being rendered almost 
opaque by the deposit of smoke and soot brought about by the wind find 
ing access to the burner through the aperture left for the lighting rod. 
This undesirable effect could not be prevented, but it was possible, by 
supplying a gas that could be more easily consumed in the burners ordi 
narily procurable, to almost entirely do away with the present tendency 
of the Edinburgh gas to smoke, and for this reason it would be to the 
interests of the consumers if they would agree to adopt an illuminating 
power of, say, 20 candles. If such were agreed upon, the Commissioners 
could sell at 2d. per 1,000 eubie feet less, and they would not discover 
the difference in the illuminating power, owing to the conditions in 
which the gas was at present consumed, through old and defective 
burners which failed to yield anything like the full illuminating power 
that the gas was capable of giving, while the incandescent burner and 
the gas stove would be more efficiently served by a 20 than by a 25 
candle gas. Mr. Herring also went somewhat fully into the costs of 
making different qualities of gas, which lead to very different conelu 
sions than those usually accepted in England. He starts with the cost 
of 25-ecandle gas, and finds that 20-eandle gas could be sold for 1.76d 
less, and 16-candle gas for 3.37d. less. In England we start with the 
cost of 16-candle gas, and then caleulate that of each additional candle, 
which may range from 4d. up to 3d., according to circumstanees, and it 
is only since the introduction of water gas and of cheap benzol that 
Mr. Her 


ring’s figure is under 0.4d. per candle, and unless a better showing in 


anyone has thought of enriching for less than Id. per candle 


favor of lower qualities can be made the case for the reduction is not 
very strong, and may lead to some satirical inquiries as to how it is that 
gas engineers have all at once become alive to the advantages of poor 
gas. Possibly its advocates have in view the introduction of some new 
process such as the Delwik, or a coke oven, in place of the ordinary re 
torts, that will admit of a substantial economy in manufacturing costs. 
The present selling price of gas in Edinburgh is about 1.5d. per candle, 
but according to the above figures a reduction in the standard wauld re 
sult in a considerable increase in the cost per candle. It would greatly 
strengthen the hands of those who advocate a reduction if they could 
show the consumer that it meant a reduced cost per candle, and this ts 
more necessary in England than in Scotland, because the argument 
about a tendency to smoke does not apply to 16-candle gas. 

A decided novelty is being placed on the market, in view of the com 
ing winter season in the way of gas heating apparatus, under the title 
of the Clamond gas radiator. It belongs to the type of apparatus 
known as *‘ gas fires” whichgmnay be described as imitating to a greater 
or less degree the ordinary coal fire, by providing a body of incandescent 
matter, that diffuses radiant heat in the same way as a mass of glowing 
coal. Apparatus of this kind may be extravagant as regards con 
sumption of fuel or deficient in respect to that complete combustion 
which is necessary to obtain all the heat from the gas, but nevertheless 
there is a demand for it, and each winter season secures a distinet ad 
The ordinary coal fire takes an hour or 
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two in getting up into proper working order and a similar difficulty 
arises when it is done with. One must either wait for the fire to burn 
itself out, or accelerate the process by turning the partly burned fuel 
under the hearth, or leave it to itself, all of which is open to objection. 
And therefore it is that a contrivance which can be lighted or ex- 
tinguished to the minute, adjusted within certain limits to a regular 
consumption, and is always reliable, enjoys a considerable share of 
public favor. The new departure, which is being introduced by the 
Kern Burner Company, is an application of the principle, which has 
already effected a very marked result in regard to lighting, to that of 
heating. Robbed of all detail, it may be described as simply replacing 
the Welsbach mantle with a perforated fireclay tube, arranged ver- 
tically in rows of 5 up to 10, as may be desired. These tubes take the 
place of the asbestos lumps or fiber, and the claim advanced is that a 
larger proportion of the heat is obtained in radiant form, than with the 
old established arrangement. If the object of a gas fire is to furnish 
radiant heat, then the efficiency turns upon the percentage of the total 
heat that is obtained in that form, and looking at the superior resuits 
secured by the Kern burner with the Welsbach mantle, it is also 
feasible to expect some advantage from the fireclay tube. According 
to the claims of the makers there is an economy, as compared with the 
ordinary gas fire, similar to that of the Kern as compared with the ‘‘C” 
Welsbach burner, and if this can be realized in practice the already 
popular gas fire will receive a strong push ahead. They claim that a 
combination of fire tubes, each requiring 2 cubic feet per hour or an 
aggregate consumption of 10 cubic feet of gas, will warm an average 
size apartment, and if this can be substantiated they are on easy terms 
as regards competition with coal or coke at the current retail prices, 
and gas engineers will feel they have something that can be recom- 
mended without any reservation on the score of extravagance when in 
continual use. I have not had an opportunity of personally examining 
or testing the Clamond gas radiator, but hope to do so before sending 
the next American letter. 

It is an old saying that one industry begets another, and the auto- 
matic meter department is no exception. Various devices have been 
brought forward with a view of facilitating the collection and check- 
ing up of the large quantity of coin to be dealt with. Those who have 
introduced the penny-in-the-slot to any considerable extent have found 
it necessary to use large bags and send round at stated periods during 
the day to relieve the collectors, the services of hand trucks or of 
donkey carts being called in. One firm has placed a specially made 
hand truck on the market, consisting of a lock up box mounted on 
light bicycle wheels with push handles. And having obtained the cop- 
pers and counted them up there is the question of disposing of them, 
and at least one enterprising gentleman is open to take this matter in 
hand. The difficulty is not so acute where a longer unit such as the 
shilling is used, but even that is a question of moment. Last week £168 
in shillings were collected in my own district, and the labor involved 
in counting, checking and banking the same was no small drain on the 
staff, and makes one feel thankful that we deal with shillings and not 
pence. With the shilling, the collector can usually bring in his own 
spoils without the assistance of a porter to meet him at agreed times and 
places. As regards counting, I believe a kind of cheque table or 
draught board arrangement is largely used abroad, for expediting the 
process. A London firm of meter manufacturers has brought out a 
counting machine, by means of which the coins are placed into small 
slots or pockets and transferred to bank money bags of the usual pattern. 

The operation of taking stock once a year, or at any fixed period, is 
one that requires careful attention and that should be verified by actual 
measurement or calculation. This is particularly the case with regard 
to coal which is usually weighed into stock by the ton, and into the re- 
tort house by the hundredweight. Neglect of this point has been the 
cause of an unpleasant predicament at a town in Scotland, where the 
gas manager was called upon to account for a shortage or missing 
quantity of coal to the extent of over 400 tons in weight and £540 in 
value. His explanation of the matter was that he had inadvertently 
neglected to allow for shrinkage, and for the fact that a few pounds 
was allowed on each barrow in taking it over the steelyard. In the 
course of a year the barrows passed over that machine 28,000 times and 
allowing 5 pounds excess on each barrow, about 60 tons per annum 
would be represented. ’ 

This had been going on for 7 years and would account for the de- 
ficiency. So far the explanation is perfectly clear. The coal may be 
weighed in by the cartload of 30 ewt., the maximum error or overweight 
on which would be 14 pounds, or less than 0.5 per cent. In weighing 
out in barrow loads of 2 ewt., the workmen add a shovelful to “turn 
the scale,” and the excess may amount to 5 pounds or 2 percent, But 





even a fair allowance for turning the scale is not sufficient, unless the 
operation of loading is under more strict supervision than is possible in 
most gas works. The best plan, where the arrangements will admit of 
it, is to work the old stock out at intervals not too far apart. Take thy 
quietest time of the year, say the month of June, and haveall coal being 
brought in, which should be as little as circumstances will permit 
tipped in one stack away from the rest. Go on using that previously in 
stock till exhausted, which may be by 6 A.M. on the 27th inst. You then 
know two things—that on the Ist of June there was sufficient coal in 
stock to supply the requirements from June Ist to 27th, and the weigh 
book furnishes the weight of coal in stock on the 27th of June 
However carefully the weighings inward and outward may be taken, 
there is the fact that coal is subject, from various causes, to changes in 
weight in the course of storage extending over some months. Coal 
weighed in during a wet spring, will not weigh out at the same in the 
hot, dry days of summer. The stock of coal can be estimated by cubing, 
that is by calculating its bulk and dividing by an assumed fac‘or, 
usually 40 or 42 cubic feet per each ton. But this is liable to variation 
to the extent of several units per cent. according to the size of the coal 
and other conditions, and the only safe plan is that of working out the 
stock. The moral is capable of a very wide application and many a 
mental and moral shipwreck can be traced to looseness as regards 
‘taking stock.” As regards account keeping, it is a most important 
item. Accounts may be kept to the penny, but the results entirel) 
frustrated by atendency to put the stock down at what it ‘‘ ought to be ” 
rather than what it is. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


— 

Me. A. B. SLATER, JR., who has been engaged on his own account 
for some time in the business of consulting and constructing gas 
engineer, has removed his offices from 33 Adelaide avenue, Providence, 
R. I., to room 209, Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


THE Riter-Conley Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., lias 
completed plans for the construction of adequate works on a very 
eligible site recently purchased by it at Leetsdale, some 15 miles from 
Pittsburg. The plot lies between the Ohio river and the tracks of the 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. 





THE Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners of Massachusetts 
has named the Ist prox. as the date for the public hearing over the 
petition of Mayor French, of Gloucester, asking that the Gloucester 
Gas Light Company be obliged to lower its selling rates. 


Mr. FREDERICK COOK has been chosen to succeed the late Mr. J. Lee 
Judson as President of the Rochester (N. Y.) Gas and Electric Com 
pany. Mr. Cook was First Vice-President. Mr. Charles B. Judson was 
elected First Vice-President, and Mr. Junius R. Judson was elected a 
member of the Board of Directors. 


Me. 8. B. Hovey, Secretary and Treasurer of the Fairfield (Ia.) Gas 
and Electric Company, is superintending the improvements that are 
being made upon its plants. Mr. Hovey, who is a resident of Indepen 
dence, is determined that the public of Fairfield shall have nothing to 
complain of respecting its artificial lighting supply. 

Mr. CHARLES D. HAvK and others have petitioned the authorities of 
Youngstown (O.) for the right to there operate a gas works. Their at 
tempt is not likely to sueceed; at least So writes the correspondent who 
forwarded us the information. 


THE Hudson County (N. J.) Gas Company is said to be contemplat 
ing the good policy of extending its main system to the town of Fort 
Lee. 





“R.L.,” writing from Detroit, (Mich.) under date of the 18th inst., 
says that Messrs. William A. Smith, of Grand Rapids, George Brackett, 
of Charlotte, and Earl Brackett, of Pitoskey, are planning for the con 
struction of a gas plant at Petoskey, Mich. The Company is capitalized 
in $100,000, and the aims of promotors are quite ambitious, in that they 
include the furnishing of gas to many of the summer resorts on Little 
Traverse Bay. It may be that the venture will prove a paying one: 
but such a happy consummation is on the doubtful order. 





THE proprietors of the Detroit Suburban Gas Company, which was 
formed for the purpose of supplying the villages of Springwells, Wood- 
mere and Delray, which places are not far from Detroit's city limits, 
have secured a site for the works on Kercheval avenue, Delray, at @ 





point close to the tracks of the Wabash Railroad, It is said that con- 
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ition work will be commenced at once. The officers of the Com- 
iy are: President, Charles M. Warner, Syracuse, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
ut, M. Liebel, Erie, Pa.; Secretary, J. 
easurer, M. F. Bramley, Cleveland, O. 


P. Cowing, Cleveland, O.; 


\ik. CHARLES B. WHITING, for several years in charge of the meter 
partment of the Boston (Mass.) Gas Company, died at his home in 
ston, the morning of the 14th inst. 


\r the annual meeting of the Troy (N. Y.) Gas Company the Di- 
tors elected were: A. E. Bonesteel, A. N. Brady, Thos. Breslin, 
“l. KE. Draper, James Flemming, Samuel A. Gleason, George P. Ide, 

\Vin. Kempf, F. J. Molloy, Edward Murphy, Jr., 
_ A, Thompson. 


Robert C. Pruyn and 


\rthe annual meeting of the Shenandoah (Pa.) Citizens Gas and 
\Water Company the following officers were elected: Directors, T. R. 
heddall, F. C. Reese, E. J. Wasley, W. M. Brewer, M. Mellet, C. E. 
Titman, J. P. Roberts, J. 8. Callen and George W. Wasley; President, 
T. R. Beddall; Treasurer, E. J. Wasley: Secretary, F. C. Reese. 


THE Atlas Pipe Wrench Company, of New York and San Francisco, 

as exceptionally successful in securing offlcial recognition of the 
specialties shown by it at the Pan-American Exposition. Its display 
consisted of several well arranged specimens of Atlas pipe wrenches 
and Atlas tube cleaners for water tube boilers. Each class of exhibits 
vas awarded the highest mark given in their respective divisions—a 
bronze medal, 


A CORRESPONDENT in St. Louis, Mo., forwards the following: ‘‘ Early 
this month a franchise was sanctioned by the authorities of Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, by virtue of which Mr. William H. Frost, of Fort Scott, 
Kansas, is authorized to construct, operate and maintain gas works in 
the city of Guthrie for a period of 21 years, and to that end to use all 
the streets, alleys and public grounds of the city (under the direction of 
the Mayor and Council), for the laying of pipes, mains and conduits 
and erecting lamp posts and other structures for conducting and fur- 
ishing an adequate supply of gas for lighting, heating, manufacturing 
and power purposes. The grantee may charge a maximum rate of 
$2.25 per 1,000 cubic feet of gas; provided, however, that when the an- 
nual sale of gas amounts to 25,000,000 cubie feet the price shall be re- 
duced to $2 per 1,000 cubic feet, and when the annual sales of gas 
amount to 30,000,000 cubic feet the price shall be reduced to $1.75 per 
1,000 cubie feet. One odd provision in the franchise is that if there is 
any material reduction in the price of coal hereafter the price of gas 
shall ‘be reduced accordingly.’ In consideration of the granting of this 
franchise said Frost and his associates agree to furnish 
the city hall and fire station free of charge. 


gas for use in 
Section 4 of the franchise 
reads; * The main pipes and conduits shall not interfere with any sewer 
or gas mains now laid, and extensions shall be made, wherever there 
shall be $100 revenue per annum for every 500 feet.’ The 5th section 
directs that said Frost and his associates shall file with the City Clerk a 
vritten acceptance of this ordinance within 30 days after its passage, 
and shall deposit with the City Clerk $500 in cash; that money to be 
forfeited to the city should Frost fail to carry out his contract and com- 
ilete the plant by December 1, 1902. 
part of this consideration.’ 


‘Strikes and labor troubles are a 
Mr. Frost was formerly Manager of the 
Fort Seott Light and Fuel Company, which concern is being or has 
een reorganized through forclosure proceedings brought about by 
ailure to pay interest on its bonded debt.” 


A RECENT issue of the San Francisco (Cal.) Kxwaminer said: *‘Com- 
tition in supplying gas to private consumers has induced the San 
ranciseco Gas and Electric Company to carry the fight into all districts 
{ the city regardless of the proximity of the new rival, the Equitable 
‘as Light Company. Following the voluntary reduction of 5 cents 
er 1,000 cubie feet, made some time ago by the old Company, a new 
lan has been adopted. Special agents of the Company are distributing 
mtracts throughout the city, binding the San Francisco Gas and 
lectric Company and its ally, the Pacific Gas Improvement Company, 
' supply gas to private consumers at the rate of $1.25 per 1,000 cubic 
‘et— provided the consumers will sign a 2-year contract—if in that 
ine the competing Company should offer to sell gas in the district its 
rice will be met.” 


Ir is said that the betterments now under way on the plant of the 
sangor (Me.) Gas Light Company will be completed by January Ist. 
\ notable feature of the improvements is a 400,000 feet holder, which is 
eing constructed by Messrs. R. D. Wood & Co., of Philadelphia. 





A WATER gas plant is to be installed in the works of the Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Light Company, at Woodland, Cal. 





THE Colusa (Cal.) Gas and Electric Company is to install a new 
water gas set. 


IN the franchise granted to Mr. Frank K. Lane and his associates 
for the construction and operation of a gas works in Charles City, la., 
it is stipulated that the life of the grant is for 25 years; that the works 
and mains necessary for the purposes of the Company shall be com- 
pleted within the period of 18 months after the signing of the ordinance 
(October 14th); and that no charge in excess of $2, ‘‘ for an equivalent 
of 1,000 cubie feet of good coal gas of 16-sperm candle standard ” shall 
be made. It is also declared ‘‘ that 
in the location of such works the City Council reserves the right to re- 
quire that the same shall be so placed as not to endanger the health, 
property, security or safety of said city, or the inhabitants thereof; and 
may, if they see fit, forbid the erection of such works in any locality as 
would in their opinion have such a tendency.” 


No meter rent may be charged. 





CHARLES Ciry is the capital of Floyd county, Ia., and is located on 
the Cedar river, at a point about 110 miles west-northwest of Dubuque. 
The Iowa and Dakota division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad goes through the place, and it is also on the line of the old 
Illinois Central road. It holds several manufacturing establishments, 


and its population is not in excess of 4,000. 





AT a meeting of the Directors of the Wilmington (Del.) Coal Gas 
Company, held last Monday, the resignation from the Board of Messrs. 
A. H. Poole, H. C. Jones and Edward Bringhurst, Jr., was accepted. 
Messrs. W. Lobdell, Ed. Mitchell and H. M. Barry were elected to the 


vacancies. 





A CORRESPONDENT forwards the following, from New Orleans, La.: 
‘*Some days ago, when the hour was rung notifying the day shift men 
in the works of the New Orleans Lighting Company, at Gravier and 
Perdido streets, that their time was up, a rush was made by them for the 
office. It was not pay night, and Mr. Wm. R. McDonald, Superin- 
tendent of the stove department, was unable to account for this ap- 
parently prearranged movement, except that it was a strike, which had 
been organized without his knowledge or without his having received any 
intimation of it. The 
office, and Mr. P. W. 
Donald. The first few 
of what was to follow, 


men stationed themselves in the rather small 
Aitken stepped forward and addressed Mr. Me- 
words Mr. Aitken spoke contained no intimation 
and Mr. McDonald was preparing himself for 
something unpleasant, but soon his impressions changed and he became 
still more surprised. Mr. Aitken said: ‘Mr. MeDonald and Fellow- 
workmen of the New Orleans Lighting Company: We have assembled 
here this evening for the purpose of taking upon ourselyes a duty—but 
a pleasant one, I must assure you—which must come as a surprise to 
many. Several days ago we were informed that you, our honored head, 
were to sever your connection with the stove department of the New 
Orleans Lighting Company, and, knowing as we did your efficient man- 
agement of this department and your kind treatment of the men under 
your employ, we felt that we could not let you part from us without at 
least a small token of esteem in which the employees under your super- 
vision have always held you. I was appointed chairman of this committee, 
and, as such, wish to present you with this small memento. In presenting 
you with this, Mr. MeDonald, I express not only my own, but the unani. 
mous respect and esteem in which youare held by all of your employees. 
Mr. McDonald, time has wrought many changes, and you have been 
promoted from your position in the works as our supervisor and master 
mechanic to a higher position in the office of the New Orleans Lighting 
Company; and while we feel proud of your advancement, yet we feel 
that in losing you we lose a valuable man to our department, and, 
therefore, wish to present you with this memento, that would be ever 
watchful, in the way of a surprise, ‘that time does tell when you hear 
that bell that the hour of 6 has come.’ The men here this evening are 
those whose work is done. We hope that you will accept this timepiece 
with a hearty welcome, cherish and prize it, and may it act as a time 
guard to you in all matters of business; and, to conclude, may the light 
of your eye, as it flashes upon the face of its dial, be as bright as the 
light of the New Orleans Lighting Company since its inauguration 
when 1t flashed into the life of the people—light!’ At-the conclusion 
of his remarks, Mr. Aitken handed Mr. McDonald a magnificent 18 
karat gold watch anda handsome gold chain. Mr. McDonald fora 
few moments was unable to reply, and then said that he had been so 
taken by surprise that he cOild not just at the moment find words to 
respond fittingly. He thanked the men and wished them godspeed in 
all their undertakings. The watch was inscribed on the inside case as 
follows: ‘ By the Employees of the New Orleans Lighting Company, to 
Mr. William R. McDonald, Oct. 18, 1901,’ and on the outer case was 
the monogram of the recipient, ‘W.R. McD.’ The gift was a token of 
the esteem in which Mr. McDonald is held by his employees, and they 
sincerely regret that he is to sever his connection with them; that is, as 
far as working under his immediate supervision is concerned.” 
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The senisteat for Gas Securities. 





A decided drop in market values for city gas 
shares was the feature for the week, and the 
decline is quite unaccountable in the shape of 

valid evidence for it. Consolidated closed to- 
ine (Friday) at 215 to 2154. It might be that 
some of the speculators have taken a chance on 
the short side, but of such selling there is no 
proof. We would rather buy than sell, even 
for a short turn. The pegging gentlemen have 
‘pegged ” Mutual at 298 to 302, which figures 
are ridiculously short of its real value. City 
gas bonds in general are nominally weaker. 

Brooklyn Union is reported at 205 to 212, 
which quotation in fact means nothing as far 
as value is concerned. Another weak feature 
was Peoples, of Chicago, which was quite 
oversold on the thought ‘that a recent decision 
of -one of. the ‘higher courts ” of Illinois 
would foreshadow the determination of the 
State to tax the franchises of certain com- 
panies, in which the Peoples was included. 
Consolidated, of Baltimore, has recovered 
some of its quoted lost strength. The general 
market is dull and unsettled. 





Gas § Stocks. 





Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 


16 Watt Street, New York Ciry. 
OceroBER 28. 


&@~ Allcommunications will receive particularattention, 

Ge” The ae quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per 

N. Y. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. 
Consolidated...... -+e0ee873,177,000 100 215 215% 
Central Union, Bonds, 5's. 3,000,000 1,000 109 110 
Equitable Bonds, 6’s...... 1,000,000 1,000 105 : 

“Ist Con. 5’s....... 2,300,000 1,000 115 118 


Wetropolitan Bonds ....... 658,000 os 108 = 112 
Mutual ......ceeees covesee.- 3,500,000 109 2908 302 

“Bonds ........-s+e+0+ 1,500,008 1,00¢ 00 = 102 
Municipal Bonds.,........ woe 750,000 


New Amsterdam Gas Co... 
Bonds, 5’S ...seeeeeeeees 11,000,000 1000 107 107% 


Northern Union, Bonds, 5’s. 1,250,000 1,000 106 108 
New York and East River.. 
Bonds 18t 5’S........s002 3,500,000 1,000 lll 115 
* 1st Con. 5’s....... 1,500,000 109 111 
Richmond Co., 8. I1..... apes 348,650 50 100 
» DEER, conc 100,000 1,000 103 
Standard.......... coccccesce 8,000,000 100 130 135 
Preferred ..... seseseeees 5,000,000 100 150 155 


Bonds, ist Mortgage, 5’s 1,500,000 1,000 118 
ROROED onsccosceccscctecens 299,650 500 130 
Out-of-Town Companies. 


Brooklyn Union ............ 15,000,000 100 205 21 


= “Bonds (5's) 15 000,000 1,000 19 119% 
DAG BEAR. ccccdesnescvecese 50,000,000 50 % 

- Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 1,000 ; 75 
Binghamton Gas Works... . 450,000 100 28 30 

* ist Mtg.5°s....c0c 509,000 1,000 95 6 
Bostun United Gas Co.— 

ist Series 8. F. Trust.... 7,000,000 1,000 82 85 

td “ “* * .... 8,000,000 1,000 471% 50 
Buffalo City Gas Co......... 5,500,000 100 6 ¢ 


Pa. wa Bonds, 5’s 


5,250,000 1,000 69 72 
Capital, Sacramento........ 500,000, 50 35 


Bonds (6°8)..seccceveess 150,000 1,000 











Central San Francisco,.... 2,000,000 = 106 =: 1108 
Chicago Gas Co. Guaran- 

teed Gold Bonds........ 7,650,000 1,000 104 104% 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co.. 29,500,000 100 104% 10434 
Columbus (O.) Gas Co., Ist 

Mortgage Bonds.......... 1,500,000 1,000 106 10? 
Columbus (O.) Gas Lt. & 

TORRID OO. srives ceeds. ss 1,682,750 100 60 65 

eae 3,026,500 100 84 86 
Consumers, Jersey City 

Bonds ....cccces..ceee ovine 600,090 1,000 102 103 
Consumers, Toronto........ 1,700,000 50 218 225 
Consolidated, Baltimore... 11,000,000 100 62 62% 

Morte, S'S..06..0<000 3,600,000 11s 
Chesapeake, ist 6’s..... 1,000,000 
Equitable, ist 6’s. ...... 910,000 Pe 
Consolidated, ist 5’s.... 1,490 000 es Pe 112 
ConsolidatedGasCo.ofN.J. 1,000,000 100 12 14 
re Con. Mtg. 5’s...... 380,000 1,000 79 83 
Consolidated G. & E. Co.’s., 
Little Falls, N.Y.......00+ 90,000 100 100 
ee eT rere 75,000 os 100 
Detroit City Gas Co........ 4,825,500 50 89 
‘“* Prior Lien 5’s....... 5,603,000 1,000 9946 100 
Detroit Gas Co., 5°S.... .e0 381,000 1,000 89 8916 
BG ccieescsvninas 16,000 100 94 91% 
Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., 

Chicago, Bonds........... 2,000,000 1,000 A 101 
Essex and Hudson Gas Co. 6,500,000 ss 34 38 
POrt WayRS:..ccccesovrcvoes 2,000,000 os wa e 

sa Bonds.......... 2,000,000 - 50 54 
Grand Rapids Gas Lt. Co. 

lst Mtg. 5’s........ eeccceee 1,225,000 1,000 102 104 
Hartford........ eerecccocecs 750,000 25 240 250 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 

New Jersey...... Secccees 10,500,000 ey 25 aa 

= Bonds, 5’s.....- 10,500,000 as 101 103 
Indianapolis...... ..... seeee 2,000,000 aa 67 71 
* Bonds, 6’8....... 2 650,000 - 9944 Wl 
Jackson GaS Co....cccccees 250,000 50 65 70 
- ist Mtg. 5°s...... ee 290,000 1,000 101 102% 
Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
of Missouri........ ee 5,000,000 100 on 36 
Bonds, Ist 5’s..... énesess 3,822,000 1,000 102 104 
Laclede, St. Louis.......... 10,000,0.0 100 $24 95 
Profierreds: .0.s0s.. cesses 2,000,000 100 100 110 
IR sci eeses. se seeeee 10,000,000 1,000 10844 
Lafayette Gas Co., Ind..... 1,000,000 100 60 
Bonds .,..e06 seseeseees 1,000,000 1,000 48 55 
RN ss ck ésanen s+ c0cees 2,570,000 50 110 =: 120 
Madison Gas & Elec. Co. 
= Ist Mtg. 6’s........ 350,000 1,000 10244 108 
” 6 per cent. scrip, 
due 1910,....ce06 100,000 25 87 89 
Montreal, Canada ...... sees 2,000,000 100 182 18434 
Newark, N.J,,Con.GasCo 6,000,000 55 
Bonds, 6'S...ceseeeeeess 4,600,000 ee ss 103 
New Haven........sseeeee++ 1,000,000 2 300 325 
Nashville Gas Lt. Co..... 1,000,000 100 110 si 
Oakland, Cal.......... eeseee 2,000,000 on 46 47 
° Bonds.......s0 "3,000 
Peoples G. L. & Coke Co., of 
Chicago...cesccess.ceees 25,000,000 100 13% 10314 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Chicago, 1st Mortgage.... 20,100,000 1,000 7 
2d ™ ... 2,500,000 1,000 104 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Co.. 2,150,000 50 88 
Preferred........ Se 2,150,000 50 = s «118 es 
Consolidated 5’s........ 2,000,000 as 87% 90 
San Francisco, Cal. ........ 10,000,000 100 46 4616 
St. Paul Gas Light Co...... 1,500,000 100 60 63 
ist Mortgage 6’s........ 650,000 1,000 £2 85 
Extension, 6°8,.....++05+ 600,000 1,000 ; - 
General Mortgage, 5’s. 2,465,000 1,000 86 88 
St. Joseph Gas Co. 
= ist Mtg. 5°s...000.. 751,000 1,000 93 96 
ee 1,750,000 100 17 19 
DBs ccnsesccnsectosen 1,612 000 1,000 91 93 
Washington, D.C .......... 2,600,000 20 315 320 
First mortgage 6° Becvcce 600,000 
Western, Milwaukee. 
Bonds, 5’s..... + seeseee 4,000,000 - 107 108% 
en DOR, . 020-5000 — 50 = 282 = 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
OFFICE AMERICAN LIGHT AND TRACTION Co., / 
Jersey Crry, N. J., October 22, 1961. \ 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent., for the quarter ended September 


#0, 1901, on the preferred stock of the Company, payable De- 
cember 2, 1901, to preferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business on November 9%, 1801, at which time the 
transfer books of the preferred stock will close, and will re- 
main closed until December 3, 1901. Checks will be mailed. 
1377-3 EMERSON McMILLIN, President, 


Wanted Position 


As Superintendent or Assistant 











In coal, water or oil gas works. Has practical experience in 
construction, manufacture and distribution for 20 years. 
Best of references. Address, ** PROGRESS,” 

1377-2 Care this Journal. 


POSITION WANTED 


By a man of 12 years’ experience in all branches of the gas 
and electrical busine-s. Has rebuilt several gas and electric 
works, including the mains of the gas works and the steam 
plants of the electric works. Har been with his present com 
pany for 5 years as superintendent. Reasons for changing 
are the best. Best of references giveo from all former em 
ployers. Will be open for position after Nov. 1, 101. No 
objection t . going to foreign country. 
1376-4 Address, ** MANAGER,” 











care this Journal. 





Situation Wanted > 


By a Superintendent of Many Years’ 
Experience 
In the manufacture and distribution of gas. laying mains 
and services, handling gas stove trade, repairing and setting 
meters, aud all work pertaining to the busine s_ Best of r.f 
erences. Address. "OR. 
1369-tf Care this Journal. 








GAS COMPANIES, - ATTENTION | 


A practical, all-round gas man desires a position as S >lici 
tor and Salesman for gas stoves. Can make estimates and 
contracts for house piping and fixtures. Experi-ne- in this 
line. Absolute!y sober and industrious. Best of refere n-es, 

1877-2 Address, ** UP-TO-DATE.” care this lournal. 





STOKERS _WANTED. 


TWO GOOD RETORT HOUSE 
STOKERS, 


to work two benches of 5's (half-depth), one to each bench. 
Wages $65 and $60 per month. Address, 
THE YOUNGSTOWN CONSOLIDATED GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
M. Coomss, Supt. Gas Dept. Youngstown, Ohio. 
1: 77-tf 








WANTED-AT ONCE, 


A SECOND-HAND 
STATION METER, 


‘uitable for a plant with a monthly 
output «f not over 1,500,000 cubic 
eet. Address, E. R. CASE, 


1377-1. 15-21 ExcHANGE Pack, Jersey City, N. J. 


GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


ed 











Owing to the death of the owner, a gas plant. which is 
PAYING 15 PER C NF. 


on the selling price, has been put in my hands for sale. This 
is an ideal property for one who would manage his own 
works and be satisfied with a yearly income of $4,000. Full 
description of the property, with annual balance sheets cov- 
ering three years’ business, will be furnished to interested 
parties. These statements are accompanied by affidavits as 
to their correctness. Apply to A. M, SUTHERLAND, 





1377-2 15 Wall St., New York. 


| Efficient for 150,000 cubic feet per day. 


| kenzie type. 


FOR SALE, 


‘ND-HAND EXHAUSTER. 
Mae- 


and 


SEC 
with 
Address, 


GAS CO. OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
NORRISTOWN, PA 


Complete, 
belted. 


governor, 


vertical engine 


1377-tf 


IN THE MARKET. 


WE PURCHASE: 
Gas properties. 





Electric light properties. 
Street railway properties. 
Also desirable franchises, 

W. R. FABEN CONSTRUCTION CO., 


13€7-3m 317 St. Claire Street, Toledo, O. 





THIS IS THE 


HUMPHREY 
GAS ARC LIGHT, 


The 
Best 
Light in 
the 
World 


FOR LIGHTING 


Stores, 
Churches, 
Halls or any 
large indoor 
areas. 


Guaranteed 
to give a 
greater 
volume of 
light, 
better 
diffused 
and 
steadier, 
than an 
electric arc, 





A 
Complete 
Revolution 

in Gas 
Lighting. 





A sample 
lamp sent 
on 30 days’ 
trial to any 
Gas 


Company. 


Manufactured by the 


General Gas Light Go., 





KALAMAZOO, MICH. * 





er 
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| ’ N COOD AUDIT CO. | Utilize Your Gas Liquor. 
INVENTIONS FOR EUROPE. ee eee AND AUDITORS. ‘ | JO EXTRA LABOR OR iol: 


Engineers of standing and acquaintance in Europe re de- | Accounts of Mercantile Firms, Banks, Railroads, Gas and Elec- | JDPERATING EX- 







sirous of securing the handling of some good inventions | tric a ee suaeiees, Homeaeee. Re- | PENBES. Not Ex 
ia id + esi die srati | ceivers and Corporations, thoroughly and con- | 
abroad. We want such as will justify the organization of | fidentially examined and reported upon. naive, Write to 
companies. Liberal propositions for the right articles. | Special Books Planned & Opened for Gas & Electric Co's. | : 
ZERBE & ZERBE, Engineers, | Telephone, 4345 Cortlandt. _ | 128 Broadway, | STROH & OSIUS, Pat ees, or 
1345-tf 11 Broadway, New York. | Cable Address, ‘* Bevel,”’ New York. { NEW YORK. | Mich. Ammonia Works, Detroit. Mich. 

















“THE MINER” 


Globe 


Street and Boulevard 


Lamps. 


Cheapest and Best. 
THOUSANDS IN USE WITH 
INCANDESCENT BURNERS. 


Send for Catalogues. 


THOMAS T. W. MINER, 


821-823 Eagle Av., N.Y 


QUINTARD IRON WORKS, CHAS. CREIGHTON & SON, = = ¢ 
N. F. PALMER, [RON WORKS. o 


Foot of 12th St. & East River, New York, GAS DEPARTMENT, 


GAS APPARATUS. “48: F- FLOYD, Sr., Manager. | 


Complete Works Erected. WORKS: Sse, 
{ 165th St., 8th Ave., Harlem River. 218 Highbridge. 


P Office of JAS. R. FLOYD, Sr.: Telephone, 
FREDERICK W. FLOYD, Engineer. 241-243 West 23d St. 3260 Eighteenth St. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




















Chollar’s System of Gas Purification. 
THE PURIFIED GAS REVIVES THE FOULED OXIDE. 


Patented in UNITED STATES, CANADA, GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

















The unauthorized use of any system or method of purification, 
whereby gas mingled with oxygen is made to flowin one general di- 
rection through the purifying mass, and then made to flow through 
the mass in a directly opposite direction, infringes the above pat- 
ents ! 





—— ——__—_—— —-- —— oo ——— - — $i 


For Estimates Write 


The Stacey Mfg. Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CINCINNATI, O. 

















DETROIT JEWEL GAS RANGES 


A Complete Well Advertised Line: 
Low Prices and Good Workmanship. 


ZENGE- Please Write for Catalogue. 


TORCEST STOVE PUNT NTE WO D ETROIT STOVE. WORKS. 
Detroit - Chicago. 
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SELIM H PEABODY, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF LIBERAL ARTS 





Buffalo, Ne Ye, Octe 10, 1901. 


Abendroth Brothers, 


New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:-— 


The silver medal award given on the York Gas Range is the 


highest and only award made on Gas Ranges, exclusively, at the Pan- 
American Exposition. 


Yours truly, 


clin boat. 


ee | 


ct. 
Supt. of Liberal Arts & tile 
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EEE EEE EE bbb bbb ebb fof boebeebee bobo eof beehe hed loo foooo foe bo foro oooooohooeefoefo booed 


THe New ‘**Vutcan” Gas HEATER 


For Natural or Artificial Gas. 


No. 201. 


FOUNDRY: PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


EEE EEE eee EEE EEE EEE EEE 


EEEEPEPEEEEEPEEREREREE ERE eer eee , 





room. 


Entirely Sanitary. 


New England Agents, NATHANIEL TUFTS METER CO., 


Connects with the flue, but throws the heat in the 


Attractive in appearance, a good distributor of heat. 
Economical in consumption, 


Can be used in any room if connected with the flue. 


We carry the largest line of GAs APPLIANCES. 
Use the VULCAN BRAND of TUBING. It’s the best. 


WILLIAM M. CRANE COMPANY, 
1131-1133 Broadway, New York. 
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SCIENTIFIC BOOES. 





Butterfield 


NEWBIGGING’S HANDBOOK. By Thos. Newbigging. 6th 
edition. $6. 


COX'S GAS FLOW COMPUTER. 
FIELD’S ANALYSIS, 1900. $5. 
HUGHES’ GAS WORKS. $1.65. 
POOLE ON FUELS. By Herman Poole. $3. 

“Ss &£NGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. By Henry 0’ ae 


GAS MANUFACTURE, THE CHEMISTRY OF, by W. J. A. PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES, by G. Lieck- | A COMPARISON 
3. $1. F 


$2.50. 


TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. $3. 
ons —— HANDYBOOK, by Wm. Richards. 20 


sania OF ILLUMINATING GAS. By Norton H. 
Humphrys. $2.40. 


ee ON HEAT By Thomas Box. 2d 


PRACTICAL PHOTOMETRY : A Guide to the Study of the 
Measurement of Light. By W. J. Dibdin. $3. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY: Vol. I., Fuel and Its Appli- 
cations, $5. Vol. II., Lighting, $4. 


IRONWORE: Practical Designing of Structural Ironwork. 
By H. Adams. $3.50. 


HEMPEL’S GAS ANALYSIS, $2. 


ae >. FUEL FOR MECHANICAL AND .- > we 
POSES. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. $2.50 


COAL: Its History and Use. By Prof.Thorpe. $3.50. 


Fetoen A MODE OF MOTION. By John Tyndall. 
THEORY OF HEAT. By J. Clerk-Maxwell. $1.50. 
| MANUAL FOR GAS ENGINEERING STUDENTS. By D. 
| Lee. 40 cents. 


| AMMONIA AND AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS. By Dr. R. 
Arnold, $2. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON REGENERATOR FURNACES. 
By M. Graham. $1.25. 


A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL 
VALUES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS. By D.A 
Graham, $3. 


A TEXT BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
Victor Von Richter. $2. 


ILLUMINATING AND HEATING GAS. By W. Burns. $1.50 


HANDBOOK FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. By H. 
Adams, $2.50. 


TREATISE ON MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. Baker. $5 


GAS ENGINEER'S LABORATORY HANDBOOK. By Jno. 
Hornby. $2.50. 


GAS LIGHTING AND GAS FITTING. By W. P. Gerhard. 
50 cents. 


PRACTICAL PLUMBING. By P. J. Davies. $3. 
AMERICAN PLUMBING. By Alfred Revill. $2. 


CEMENT ; A Manual of Lime and Cement, their Treatment 
and Use in Construction. By A. H. Heath. $2.50. 


$2.50. 





BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND 
RENCH METHODS OF ASCERTAINING TILE 
ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL CAS. $1.60. 


ELECTRICITY. 


INDUSTRIAL PHOTOMETRY, with Special Application tc 
Electric Lighting. By A. Palaz,Se.D. $4. 


ELEMENTS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Including Electric 
Generation, Measurement, Storage and Distribution. By 
Philip Atkinson. $1.50 


—— TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. By G. Kapp 


+ | ELECTRICIAN’S POCKETBOOK. By Monroe and Jamie- 


son. $2.50 
DYNAMO BUILDING. By F. W. Walker. 50 cents. 


DOMESTIC ELECTRICITY FOR AMATEURS. By E 
Hospitalier. $2.50. 


ee ae TR MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS AND MO 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TESTING OF INSULATED 
. WIRES AND CABLES. §1. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, by Francis B. Crocker. $3. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. $2. 

PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. $2.50. 
ELECTRICITY FOR ENGINEERS. $2.50. 


ELECTRICITY, Its Theory, Sources and Applicati B 
John T. Sprague. $6. * —— 





The above will be forwarded upon receipt of price. 


If sent by mail or express, postage or express charges 


must be added to above prices. We take especial pains in.securing and forwarding any other Works that may “be 


desired, upon receipt of order. 
books sent C.0.D. 


All remittances should be made by check, draft, or post office money order. 


No 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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W. H. PEARSON, Prest. W.H. PEARSON, Jr., Vice-President. 


J. T. WESTCOTT, M.E., Manager. 





L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.inst.M.E., Chiei Engineer. 


THE ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION CO., LD. 





American Offices: 269 FRONT STREET, EAST, TORONTO, ONT. 
London Offices: 19 ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telegraphic Address : 


‘‘ CARBURETED LONDON AND TORONTO.” 


The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their universal type of Carbureted 
Water Cas Plants at the following Cas Works: 


Cubic Feet Daily. | 


Blackburn, England - a. - 1,950,000 
Windsor Street Works, Strmiaghem, England - - 2,000,000 
Saltley Works, Birmingham, at - = = = «= 2,000,000 
Colchester, England - — - - - + =  * = 300,000 
Birkenhead, England oe a a - 2,250,000 
Swindon (New Swindon Gas Company), England - - - ~- 120,000 
Saltley Works, Birmingham, England (Second Contract) - - 2,000,000 


Windsor Street Works, em, mane (Second Contract) 2,000,000 


Halifax, England -~ - - - 1,000,000 
Toronto - - - - 5s © 2 #& «© -@ - 250,000 
Ottawa - - - = = = + = 250,000 
Toronto (Second Gentes Remodeled) - - = = = 2,000,000 
Lindsay (Remodeled) - - - - + += = = = 125,000 

Belleville -  - Se ee - = %50,000 
Ottawa (Second Contract) - - 2 2 *© + + + = 250,000 
Brantford (Remodeled) - - - - - - + = = 200,000 
St. Catherine’s (Remodeled) -  - - << ae - = 250,000 
Kingston, Pa. - - - + + = = © © © = 125,000 
Montreal - - -+ = + = + *© © = = = §00,000 
Peterborough, Ont. - - - - + - = = = = 60,000 
Wilkesbarre, Pa, - - - + = = «= = - = 750,000 
St. Catherine’s (Second Contract) - - - - - - - 250,000 
Buffalo N.Y. - - - + = + - = = = = = %,000,000 
Winnipeg, Man. - ~ - - - * + = = §00,000 
Colchester, England (Second Contract) - “ss + = - Oe 





Cubic Feet Daily. 


York, England - - - - © © © © * =* 76Q,600 
Rochester, England + * oe RR OS * eS ee 
Kingston, Ont. ‘ ‘ SSS oe ‘se 
Crystal Palace District, England ee - - 7 = = 3,000,000 
Duluth, Minn. . a a2 Se Re 4 So (8 Tae 
Caterham, England x 2-7 eos _ eee = ee 
Enschede, Holland- - - - -° ss es = * ee 
Leicester, England- - - - - -_ ee ss © * 3a 
Buenos Ayres (River Platte Oo. a = * © iS & ae 
Burnley, England - - aoe OK - « = « ~/Raoee 
Kingston-on-Thames, England - - - - - - 1,750,000 
Accrington, England - - - - - - - = =  §00,000 
Tonbridge, England ‘ -. -— ec + ££ + «+ «Oe 
Stretford, England- - - - - - - - = =  §&0,000 
Oldbury, England - - _ < - 300,000 
Saltley Works, Birmingham, England (Third Contract) - 2,000,000 
York, England (Secend Contract) - - - = = 750,000 
Rochester, England (Second Contract) - - - - - = 500,000 
Newport, Monmouth, England - - - - - - - 260,000 
Todmorden, England - - - - - - = = =  §00,000 


Tokio, Japan - - - 1,000,000 
Nelson, British Columbia (Complete on Works). 

Orders received in I901 to os i, 3, 500, COO cu. ft. daily. 
Malton, England - - - - = 150,000 


Smethwick, England - - - - - - = = = 500,000 








THE GONNERSVILLE BLOWER GO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ROTARY POSITIVE PRESSURE GAS EXHAUSTERS, BLOWERS AND PUMPS. 





HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL, IN CAPACITY RANCING FROM 9,000 to 1,800,000 CU. FEET DISPLACEMENT PER HOUR. 


CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO., Connersville, Ind. 





EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 95-97 Liberty St., New York City. 
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GHRISTOPHER GUNNINGHAM, 


PROPRIETOR, 


THE NOVELTY oTEAM BOILER WORKS, 











os b wai ss ees a i egal 
1 En RES 





BROOKI-YN, N. ~. 
STORAGE TANKS FOR GAs Works, [| 


To Retain Fluid Material of Any Sort. ' 





PIPING IN AND AROUND GAS WORKS. 





Work Done for Several of the Largest Gas Companies in 
America Stands as Reference. 


~ MUELLER 
x% Gas Tapping Machines. « 











NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


™me Hazelton Boiler Co. 


FORMERLY 


“a If you have the satisfaction of knowing 

that the taps your men make are made in 

the easiest and best manner, and that 

120-122 Liberty St., New York, = they stay good, we know you are using a 
: Mueller Machine. 


Begs to announce that it has Re- CATALOGUES AND DISCOUNTS FROM 
moved its Main Office to the Works, 


See) «6H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, 
Rutherford, N. J., spec Attachment, DECATUR, ILLS. 











Where all Correspondence 
should be Addressed. . . 


Ludlow Valve Mfg, Co., 


a 

. +8 a TROY, N. Ya, U. s. A. 
Rutherford is on Erie R.R., Telephone, 6-M Rutherford. 
nine miles from New York. October 10, 1901. 


Double and Single Gate Valves, %" to 72”, 


— 


Gas, Water, 
Steam, Oil, qa 
Ammonia, Etc. #& 














The Gas Engineer’s 
Laboratory Handbook. 


By JOHN HORNBY, F.1.C. Price, $2.50. 


HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 


a -- 





A. M1. CALLENDER & CO.,, 32 Pine Sr., N.Y. Crry. Send for Catalogue. 





re Be cn aaa 
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STEWARD 
SAYS 


That every ‘‘ ALAVA”’ CENTER- 
SuPPoRT cap mantle is guaran- 
teed to be everything that is 
claimed for it. . *&.2 


The Best that money and 
skill can produce. 


SELLERS ARE AUTHORED 


To refund purchase price to 
any dissatisfied buyer. 


Special terms and adver- 
tising inducements will 
be made to GAS COM- 
PANLES or DEALERS 
of good standing. . 


REMEMBER: 


‘“‘THE EARLY BIRD,’’ Etc. 


D. M1. STEWARD /1FG. CO. 


“ALWAYS STAND UP STRAIGHT ™ 





American Gas Light Zournal, 





Saves mantles because it can- 


not bend over. . 


> Saves 
always 


Reduces vibration. . 


chimneys because it 
Stands up straight. . 


Is easier to put on lamps. 


Obstructs NONE of the light. 


THESE RESULTS ARE 
GUARANTEED. 


We have been making 
strictly High-Class E. H. 
Lava Tips and the Popu- 
lar STEWARD BURN- 
ERS since 1876. Our 
successes in the past are 
a criterion of the future. 





CENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS: 


| CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
| NEW YORK: 








GAS BURNERS, 


lo burn a given amount at a stated pressure, made to order. 
Samples furnished. Also, small o 3, slow-feed 


il and air valves 
valves for high pressure, and small brasswork In general. 


Drip Pumps, Service Cleaners, Gasfitters’ 
Proving Pumps and Mercury Gauges. . 


Cc. GQEFRORER ct SON, 


248 North Stb Street Philadelphia. Pa. 





ALL TRON 3 BRASS MOUNTED 


Valves for as. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KENNEDY VALVE MFG. 60., 


WORKS: COXSACKIE, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 68 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. CITY. 


ee tece 


107 Chambers Street. 


WILLIAM M. CRANE COMPANY, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES, 
1181-1188 BROADWAY, NEW YoRHE. 





TRADE PAPER AOV. AGENCY M.¥ 279 





A Large Assortment Carried at our New THE GAS ENGINEER'S POCKET- BOOK, 


By HENRY O’VCONNOR, 


York Warehouse. 


REASONABLE PRICES. 
COOD QUALITY. 
PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Comprising Tables, Notes a1d Memoranda relating to the 


Manufacture, Distribution and Us 


» of Coal Gas, and the 


Construction of Gas Works. 


PRICE, 


= $3.50. 


A. M.CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York City. 
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AMERICAN GAS COMPANY 
panstructors of Goal Gas Apparatus 


BASTERN AGENTS FOR 


BREDEL’S SYSTEM P. H. & F. M. ROOTS GO.’S 
COAL GAS PLANTS AND GAS APPARATUS. Exhausters, Governors, etc. 


GEHENERAT AGENTS FOR 


BRONDER’S CHARCING AND DISCHARCING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN GAS COMPANY, 


222 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














FRED. BREDEL. C.E. 


Goal and Water Gas Plants. 


OWN SYSTEM. 


REGUPERATIVE FURNACES, WASHERS, CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, PURIFYING MACHINES, COKE CONVEVERS, ETC. 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENT FOR 2 
ARROL=-FOULIS MECHANICAL CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES. 


Gas Enriching Plants to Enrich Coal Gas up to 24 Candle Power, and Making a White, Bright, Non-smoking Gas. 


CAS RETORTS AND SPECIAL BLOCKS AND FIREBRICK MANUFAC- 
TURED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MY OWN CHEMIST. 


aw — COMPLETE GAS WORK Ss... 








No. 118 Farwvell Avenue, . MilwaukHKkec, Wis. 
Eastern Agents: AMERICAN GAS CO., Construction Department, 222 So. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
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«~ ROOTS’_. 
NEW GAS EXHAUSTER. 


Always in the lead. Always anticipating the requirements of 
the trade. Our new Exhauster meets all demands of modern 
vas making and overcomes all difficulties heretofore experienced. 








OUR GAS GOVERNOR IS MAKING FRIENDS EVERY DAY. 











P. H. & F. M. ROOTS CoO., 


Connersville, Ind. 109 Liberty St., New York. 


Eastern Office: 


American Gas Company, 


222 South Third Street, inseam Pa. 
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WARREN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., 


Established 1856. Works at Phillipsburgh, N. J. 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 


/CAST IRON WATER AND GAS PIPE, 


FROM THREE TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. ALSO, ALL SIZES OF 





Flange Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Branches, Bends, Retorts, eto., ete 








THREE SsLoTTs. —=hD>- 


THE 3-SLOT ADJUSTMENT of the ATLAS PIPE WRENCH is the simplest and most effective adjustment 
of any PIPE WRENCH manufactured. No exasperating delays caused by thre -ads or nuts being burred, 
rusted or clogged with dirt. THE SLOT ADJUSTMENT AVES ALL THAT TROUBLE. The “ATLAS” grips 
the pipe quickly and positively, and releases readily 


IT NEVER LOCH S. 


Made in four sizes: 10-inch, 






ls-inch, 24-inch and 36- 
inch, handling everythiog trom 14-inch wire to 44e- 
inch pipe. 


Write for descriptive folder re _ 
list. 


Ask your Supply Man for the "ATLAS 


—_Manufactured by 


ATLAS PIPE WRENCH C0., 121 Liberty St., New York. 





51 Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 








CHARLES MILLAR & SON CO., Selling Agents, ~— N. ¥. 
41 UTICA PIPE FOUNDRYCO. || fa 


CAST IRON PIPE and SPECIALS FOR WATER AND GAS 


Wholesale Eastern Agents AKRON VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE. 








THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CoO., 
ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


COAL, COKE, OXIDE, ETC. 


Tilting Coal and Coke Cars, Breaker Rolls, 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Machinery designed and erected to suit 
existing conditions and available space. 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING 





CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION 
PHILADELPHIA, LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO. 


Tilting Coal and Coke Car. 





Parson’s Steam Blower 


FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


PARSON’S TAR BURNER, 


FOR USING COAL TAR AS FUEL. 


PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER 
FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


These devices are all first-class. 


They will be sent to any responsible party for trial. No sale 
unless satisfactory. 


Manufactiired by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 
H. E. PARSON, Supt., 457 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BE SPeCuls, 


aeeritiat 


% CAST IRON 


KORG 






192 BROADWAY, 
ORK. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 
NEW ¥ 





GEORGE cums, Mangr. & Treas., Emaus, P. 
JOHN DONALDSON, Prest. +» Betz Bldg. +, Phila., Pa. 


EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON OOMPANY. 


aes 
GRSTARO 


EMAUS, PA. 


\ VE 
INGA " AY! \\ Nf. i iz \' 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 
Also, FLANGE PIPE, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 




















Pamphlet and prices 
before ordering else 
where. 


TUTTE 
We make the best Py) 
and cheapest Trays in 
the market. lil 6] 
Church’s Patent, | | ! 
Bolted or Riveted. & t :) 
Write for Descriptive | rays 














4 HAN 


JOHN CABOT, 


553-557 West 33d Street, New York City. 




















Bristol’s Reeording 


PRESSURE 
GAUGE. 


For continuous re- 
cords of 


Street 
Gas Pressure. 
Simple in con- 
struction, 
accurate in operation 
and low in price. 






Fully Guaranteed. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE BRISTOL C0. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


* Bristous * 
RECORDING 

















Practical Photometry, 


’'|By William Joseph Dibdin. 


Price, $3.00. 





4. M,. CALLENDER & CO,, 32 PINE S1,, N. ¥. CITY, 
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(Copyrighted, 1894, by the AMERICAN METER CO.) 


AMERICAN METER 0. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. INCORPORATED 1863. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 








PUBLIC LIGHTING TABLE. 





NOVEMBER, !901. 














| ‘Table No, 2. 
- Table No. 1. NEW YORK 

8 @ FOLLOWING THE CITY. 

> | MOON. ALL NIGHT 

& | LIGHTING. 
Py | | Light. |Extinguish. Light, | Extin 
P.M. | A.M. 
Fri. | 1| 5.30 pm|11.00 pm) 4.45 | 5.35 
Sat. | 2| 5.30 1@/12.00 4.45 | 5.35 
Sun. | 3} 5.20 LOAM) 4.45 | 5.35 
Mon.} 415.20 | 210 || 4.45] 5.35 
Tue. | 5/ 5.20 | 3.10 || 4.40/ 5.45 
Wed.!| 6} 5.20 4.10 4.40 | 5.45 
Thu. | 7} 5.20 5.40 4.40 | 5.45 
Fri. | 8| 5.20 5.40 | 4.40] 5.45 
Sat. | 9] 5.20 | 5.40 4.40 | 5.45 
Sun. |10) 5 20NM 5.40 4.40 | 5.45 
Mon. |11) 5.20 | 5.40 4.40 | 5.45 
Tue. |12) 5.20 | 5.40 4.30 | 6.00 
Wed. |13)| 5.20 5.40 4.30 | 6.00 
Thu. |14) 5.20 | 5.40 4.30 | 6.00 
Fri. {15} 7.20 5.40 4.30 | 6.00 
Sat. [16| 8.20 5.40 4.30 | 6.00 
Sun. (17! 9 20 5.50 4.30 | 6.00 
Mon, 118 |10.20 FQ) 5.50 4.30 | 6.00 
Tue. |19/11.20 | 5.50 4.25 | 6.00 
Wed. 20/12.30 am) 5.50 4.25 | 6.00 
Thu. 21} 1.40 | 5.50 4.25 | 6.00 
Fri. |22/ 2.50 | 5.50 4.25 | 6.00 
Sat. (23) 4.00 5.50 4.25 | 6.00 
Sun. |24;NolL. |No IL. 4.25 | 6.00 
Mon. '25 Nol.rmu No lL. 4.25 | 6.00 
Tue. 26 NoL. Nol... 4.20 | 6.10 
Wed. |27) 5.10 pm) 7.30 pm) 4.20 | 6.10 
Thu. |28} 5.10 8.40 4.20 | 6.10 
Fri. (29; 5.10 | 9.50 | 4.20} 6.10 


Sat. '30! 5.10 10.50 || 4.20! 6.10 





TOTAL HOURS LIGHTING 
DURING 1901. 








By Table No. 1. By Table No. 2. 
Hrs.Min Hrs.Min. 
January ....220.10 | January....423.20 
February ...192.30 | February. ..355.25 


March..... 180.00 | March... ..355.35 
April.......158.30 | April......298.50 
eee 140.40 | May .......264.50 
Ms cine 135.40 | June...... 234.25 
CUP viceves 138.00 | July.......243.45 


August ....156.20 | August ....280,25 
September ..174.40 | September. .321.15 
October... .202.30 | October .. ..374.30 
November.. 220.40 | November ..401.40 
December. .241.30 | December. .433.45 











Total, yr..2161.10 | Total, yr...3987.45 
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NEW YORK, 33 Nassau Street. PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Arch Streets. CHICAGO, Foot of Orleans Street. BOSTON, 624 Tremont Building. 
CLEVELAND, 809 Cuyahoga Building. ST. LOUIS, 712 Roe Building. SAN FRANCISCO, 712 Polk Street. 


WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING COMPANY 


-eee OF AMERICA .... 


cmos. WelSbach System 
“we Of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED AND PATENTED BURNER for 
STREET and PARK LIGHTING exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities and Towns. 

By means of the Welsbach System of street lighting the superiority 
of GAS over electricity for street lighting has been fully demonstrated. 





POINTS OF MERIT: 
Economical, . 
It is Attractive, 
Successful, 
Up-to-date. 
IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 


Where there are no gas mains we can furnish an equally good 
light by our SELF-GENERATING NAPHTHA WELSBACH 
BURNER, and thereby supply a uniform light in all localities, 





Correspondence Solicited from Gas Companies and Others 
No. 36. Interested in Municipal and Outside Lighting. No. 38. 


WIERSAL WELSCH BURKE 


The most practical, efficient and artistic 
burner yet produced. 












a 
Pee 


It can be used with all styles 
and sizes of glassware, eithe 
shades or globes. No furthe 
necessity tO carry a stock o 
different burners for the man\ 
sizes and shapes of glassware 


It contains an improved adjustable Bun- 
sen so constructed as to permit of a 
wide range of variations in gas pressure 
without blackening the mantles and 
without an adjustable air shutter. 


GAS COMPANIES AND DEALERS CANNOT FAIL TO APPRECIATE THE MANY SALABLE FEATURES OF THIS NEW BURNER. 


WELSBACH COPIPANY, 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Salesrooms in all the Leading Cities of the United States. 
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THe STANDARD DousBLeE SuPERHEATER 


Lowe Water Gas AppPaARATUS. 


Under Contract, 1901: 


Number of Sets to August I, I9Ol, - - - - - - ai 
Total Daily Capacity, . - - - 28,200,000 Cubic Feet. 


The United Gas Improvement Company, 


Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1858. 'ncorporated 1890. 


Cuas. E. GREGORY ew Davin R. Daty V. Prest. & Treas. 
. D. ABERNETBY, Sec. 


J.H.Gautier & Co. 


Greene & Essex Streets, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


2a —_— 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TILES, 
FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES. 


—__202_ 


Cround Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Ground 
Fire Brick in Barrels and Bulk. 


26a —___ 














SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FLEMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNACE 


A. H. GurKes, E. L. Rice, 
Presid ent. 





H. A. PERKINS, 
Vice- President. Secretary. 


Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


| Established 1854. 





Office, 88 Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


7 


Incorporated 1869. 


LACLEDE 
Fire Brick Manufg. Co., 


CAS RETORTS . . 
Manufacturers of ‘ FIRE BRICK » . 
RETORT SETTINCS 


Water Gas Cupola Linings, Fire Clay, Etc. 





Proprietors for the U. S., Coze System of | 
Inclined Benches. 
Estimates papain on Application for Most Successful 
Style of Construction. 


Also for Free-Firing and Full and Half-Depth Regenerative | 
Benches, for Burning either Coal or Coke 
in the Furnaces. 


914, 214, 916 & OF Mainarin Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Adam Weber Sons, 


Manhattan Fire Brick and Enameled 
Clay Retort Works, 


Works, Weber, N. J. 


Office, 633 East 15th St., New York. 


‘Modern Recu perative 
Furnaces. 


Standard Fire Brick and Gas Retarts. 








The Gas Engineer’ S 
Pocket-Book, 


By HENRY O’CONNOR. 


Comprising Tables, Notes and Memoranda relating to the | 
Manufacture, Distribution and Use of Coal Gas, 
and the Construction of Gas Works. 





aeons enna ome a — | 


PRICE, $3.50. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York City. | 





COWS ° GORCNME. A 
2 PACE POLARS A, 


2” SZ ABOVE AACE USA 


Fine. Brick 


AND 
Guay | RETORTS# 


















ISAAC C. BAXTER, President. 


Works, 
LOCKPORT STATION, PA. 


— ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., 


PETER YOUNG, Sec’y and Treas. 


Address all communications to 
JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., Box 277, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 


Successor to WiLLIAM GARDNER ct Som, 


Fire Clay Goods for Gas Works. 











HENRY MAURER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 


EXCELSIOR FIRE BRICK & CLAY 


RETORT WORKS 


WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., N. Y. 


Glay Gas Ketorts, 


BENCH SETTINGS, 
Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT 


A Cement of great value for patching retorts, putting on 
mouthpieces, making all bench-work joints, lining blast 
furnaces and cupolas. “This cement is mixed ready for use. 
Economic and thorough in its work. Fully warranted to stick. 


Price List, f.0.b. Galesburg, Ills., or Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Casks, 400 to 800 pounds, at . cents per _— 


In Kegs, 100 to 200 
In Kegs less than 100 * 


C..La GEROULD, Galesburg, Ills. | 


L For orders East of Buffalo, N. Y., or Pittsburg, Pa.. freight 
will be paid to these points. 











Parker-Russel! 
Mining and Mfg. Co., 


CITY OFFICE, 
417 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 





tirely in the manufacture of 


We have studied and perfected three important points. 
Our retorts are made to stand changes of temperature, 
the strongest heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of 
feeding and emptying. We construct 


Half and Full Depth Benches of Our Own Design, 


Containing 6, 8 or 9 Retorts. 





| We have Greatly Improved our Recuperators. 
Coke can be used as Fuel in Furnaces. 


Coal or 


OAKHILL GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK W'KS. 


Our immense establishment is now employed almost ene 


Materials for Gas Companies. 


fneo. J. Smits, Prest. J. A. TayLor, Sec. 
A. LamBLa, Vice-Prest. and Supt. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALT:. MORE, MD. 


Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Our [Improved Half and Full Depth 
Benches have been Adopted by 
Many Gas Companies, 





| 








‘WALDO BROS., 102 MILE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for New England States. 








JOHN DELL, 


General Manager. 


MISSOURI FIRE BRICK C0, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


ESTABLISHED 
1882. 


Gas Retorts, Bench Settings, Fire Brick, Gupola Linings, Etc. 


CITY OFFICE: 
All Olive al Continental Bank, 


We are p 2pared to furnish and erect COMPLETE, Half and Full Depth Benches of 6’s, 8’s, 9’s, 
with Rr,enerative Furnaces, Constructed te Burn either Coal or Coke. Also Plain Benches. 
RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


“ORRESPONDENCE IS 


{ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A GAS GOVERNOR, 


Particularly a CONNEBELOY Gas Governor, 


Is as essential to the operation of a gas works as the Governor of any of our great States is 
necessary to the successful working of one of these political bodies. 








BURLINGTON GAS LIGHT CO, 215 Jefferson Street, } 
Burlington, Iowa, April 8, 1901. ) 
MR. S. F. HAYWARD, Mgr. Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York : 

Dear Sir: You are at liberty to keep the pressure sheets sent you recently. If my 
testimony would have any weight with your prospective customer, you might tell him 
that all that is necessary to make a CONNELLY Governor just as automatic as the 
‘harts we send you indicate, 24 hours in the day and 365 days in the year, is to spend 
about a half hour's time each YEAR cle aning it. Yours truly, E. D. CLARY, Supt. 


Mr. Clary is only one of scores of gas managers who find Connelly Governors absolutely In tispensable. We are in 
business to give you all the information you can wish about Governors. 


COWDEN Iron Sponge and Governor C6, 


DoUBLE KECOKD 48 Hovurs. 395 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








m ADAM WEBER SONS, —o 


Manhattan Fire Brick & Enameled Clay Retort Works, 


- : ; | A. M. Young, President, } 
llesiqners and rs rags New England Engineer- | 


Builders of 
Chimneys of 

Perforated 
Radial Bricks. 


Chimney of perforated radial bricks, designed and built by ADAM WEBER SONS for the Nazareth Cement Company, at Nazareth, Pa. 


Main Office and Depot, No. 633 East I5th St., New York City. 





Adam Weber Sons, 633 
E. 15th St., N. Y. City— 
Gentlemen: Itisapleas- 
ure for us to state that 
the chimney built for us 
by you, at the works of 
the Nazareth Cement 
Co., at Nazareth, Pa., is 
an exceptionally fine 
one. We are certainly 
pleased with the work- 
manship on the same, 
and feel that there is no 
finer chimney anywhere 
if construction is consid= 
ered. Yours very truly, 


H. P. HAMPSON, 


General Manager New England 
Engineering Company, at 
Nazareth, Pa. 











Works at WEBER, on Raritan River, Middlesex County, N. J. 











The Gas Engineer’s | Praetionl Hints on the thometraditi and Working 
Laboratory Handbook, of Regenerator Furnaces, 


By JOHN HORNBY, ¥.L0. By MAURICE GRAHAM, Assoc M.Inst.C.E. 


Price, $2.50. | Pitee, $1 95. For Sale Mae 


A. M. CALLENDEHR & CO., 32 Pine St., N. Y. City. A. M. CALLENDER & CO., Ne. 32 Pine Street, New York City. 








1 
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JAMES D. PERKINS, President. F. SEAVERNS, Treasurer. 


THE PERKINS COMPANY, | 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


TIDEWATER SALES AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING: 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Gas Coal, 
Old Kentucky Shale and 0. K. Boghead. 


SHIPMENTS FROM NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK. 








BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING COMPANY'S | : 











Qecean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 





Offices: STRIGTLY High Grade... . 
Carefully iieieinas. 
Washington Building, New York. For Gas Making or 
Betz Building, Philadelphia. Heavy Steaming. 








GAS TAPPING MACHINES JEFFREY MACHINERY 


Drilling and Tapping 
Pipe under Pressure COAL, COKE, ETC. 


WITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 
GAS. 

They are Strong and DESIGNED TO SUIT THE CONDITIONS. 

Compact. 


Size of Combination Drills 
and Taps % to 4-inch. | 







FOR HANDLING 











Coke Crushers 





— Shaking Screens... ...°. 
fen, Light Power Transmission Machinery. 


DAYTON. 0. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 56. 


q = 2. The Jeffrey Mig ’ Co., 


COLUIIBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 











Side Dumping Cars. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. DENVER. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF ILLUMINATING GAS, 


By NORTON H. HUMPHRYS. Price, $2.40, 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GASIN MAINS | Seeacmaeiinte 
MPORARILY DURING ALTERATIONS | ; 
” AND REPAIRS ‘A. M. CALLENDERI& CO., 32 Pine St., N. Y. 
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KELLER ADJUSTABLE Epmunp H. McCut.ioven, Cuas. F. GopsHALL, EB. ¢ ADAMS meaner a N, 
President. Treasurer. ne cretary. sistant Secretary 


“= 285" THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 











See. & Supt. pr ne engl Chartered 1854. 
ihhatoon te Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 





and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


No You Wish to Know 


hat size of pipe to use to convey any quantity POINTS OF SHOIPMENT: 
gas, any distance, with any loss of pressure 


aa any initial or final pressure? Then use PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J.. 








Cox *S (Gias Flow Computer, WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 
ah ht ay te no Agadaty Since the commencement of operations by this ome its well-known 
saves time, money and mistakes. Coal has been lar gely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 





Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 


Price, 6.5 x 8 inches, in cloth case, $2.50. For giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 
sale by 


A. M. Callender & Co., 32 Pine St., N. Y. sina Office, 224 South 3d _ sienamuan Pa. 





POOLE ON FUELS. THE SUN OIL CO. 


THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS. 


By HERMAN POOLE, F.C.S,. Crude Oil, Gas Naphtha, 
i) Refined Petroleum, Gas Oil. 


Second Edition. Price, $3- For Sale by 


4. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Prive Sr., N.Y. City. —— — and xian heerlen Pa. 


Standard Oil Company, 


GAS NAPTHA DEPARTMENT. 


GAS NAPTHA. 
GAS OIL. 


Corresvondence Solicited. 26 Broadway, New York City. 





























—THE 


Hughes’ ““GAS WORKS,” BINDER for the JOURNAL. ytsatin of tos, Electricity 


Their Construction and Arrangement, and Water Works 


And the M fact d 
Distribution of Coal Gas. en 


Jrigmally written by SAM’L HUGHES, C.E. 
Rewritten and Much Enlarged by 


WM. RICHARDS, C.E. 


ighth Edition, Revised, with Notices of Recent Im- 


SECOND EDITION. 


pe 


Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 





provements. _ 
With an Appendix of Decided Cases. 





Price, $1.65. 
== Price $2. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., whe sien kiana A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 


_—_-~—O 


$82 Pine St., N. Y. City. | A. M. CALLENDER & CO.,, 32 Pine Street, N.Y. 32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 





THOS, NEWBIGGING, M.inst.C.E., and WM. NEWBIGGING., 










Siete 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO., 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
Principal Office & Works, Waltham, Mass, Boston Office, R’m 18, Vulcan Bldg., 8 Oliver St. 


Single, Double and Triple-Lift Gasholders of any Capacity. Tubular, 
Pipe and Sinuous Friction Condensers of all Sizes. 

















Steel Tanks for Gasholders, Iron Roof Frames and Floors 
Purifying Boxes, Center Seal or Valve Connections, 
Bench Work, Reversible Lime Trays. 





Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 


4 Coke Borrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com- 
plete Gas Works. 


8 Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, Sugar House Work, and 
Special Castings of all Descriptions. 


BAXTER & YOUNG, A- E. BOARDMAN, C.E., JAMES T. LYNN, 














Consulting and Contracting Engineer. 
CONTRACTING AND CONSULTING Particular attention given to Gas, Water and Electric G A S E - iG | N E E R 
GAS ENGINEERS. iim CONTRACTOR, 








Examination and Values Ascertained of Filtration for Public Water Supply. | 
Artificial and Natural Gas Properties. sociscinmmanaciel N. C. | 
COMPLETE CAS WORKS ERECTED. l 


pa Mains Furnished and Laid. ‘Geo, Shepard Page’ S Sons, Consulting F HOUGH, 
GAS PROPERTIES PURCHASED. : CAS MACHINERY. onsu mg ngineetr 


OFFICE ‘ WAYNE COUNTY BANK BUILDING, | Correspondence Solicited. CONTRACTOR, 
Rooms 201 & 202. DETROIT, MICH. 180 Fulton Street, New York City. 374 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Latest fJesign Rotary —xhauster, —— — 
——~ With lutomatic {overnor, 


Single or Double-Lift Gasholders, 
WITH OR WITHOUT STEEL TANKS. 
Storage Oil Tanks, Condensers and Scrubbers. 


Purifying Boxes, with Gover-Lifting Apparatus, Center Seal or Valve System Connections and Oxide Elevator. 
REVERSIBLE WOOD PURIFYING AND SCRUBBING TRAYS. 


Wayne Bank Building, - DETROIT. 





GAS PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 























Mouthpieces, Standpipes, Etc; in Fact, All Classes of Ironwork for Benches 
DOUBLE GATE ALL IRON GAS VALVES, 3 TO 36 INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALL SIZES OF STREET SPECIAL CASTINCS. 


BFo RT WAYNE, IN D. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Triple, Double and Single-Lift Gasholders. 


CONDENSERS. 


Scrubbers. 


[ron Holder Tanks, 








ROOF FRAMES. 











Girders. 


Bench Castings. 








BEAMS OIL STORAGE TANKS. 




















PURIFIERS. | Boilers. 





The ‘best apparatus for the extraction of all Ammonia and a large proportion 
of Carbonic Acid and Sulphureted Hydrogen. The Scrubber has been materially 
improved and is provided with patented Wooden Segmental Grids, instead of 
Metallic Discs, thus reducing the weight on shaft and power for operating same 


The Wilkinson Water Gas Process. 


} THIRTY-CANDLE, NON-CONDENSABLE, FIXED GAS. THE MOS! suCCESSFUL GAS PROCESS IN OPERATION. 





MILL’S REVERSIBLE LIME TRAYS. 
Gas Works Designed and Constructed. 
ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E.,M. Inst. C, E. ARTHUR G. GLASGOW, M.E.,M. Inst.C. E. GASHOLDER TANKS AND 
GAS WORKS MASONRY COMPLETE 
[. Hi UMPH REY S & G L ASG OW, Plans prepared and Estimates furnished at short notice. 


J. P. WHITTIER, 








238 Java Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








BANK OF COMMERCE BLDC., 38 VICTORIA STREET, 
eee pre hing ‘GEORGE R. ROWLAND. 


Formerly with the Continental Iron Works. 
CONSULTING GAS AND ELECTRIC LICHT | 


Drawings, Specifications and Estimates furnished for the con 
struction of new works or alteration of old works. Special 
atteution given to Patent Office drawings. 


ENCINEERS. 








PROPERTIES PURCHASED AND EXAMINED. 





Draughtsman and Constructing Engineer, 


Office, No. 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Millville, N. J. ENGINEERS, 
Foundries an d Works: { Florence a IRON FOUNDERS, 
Camden, « s MACHINISTS 


400 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BUILDERS OF 


Cast Iron Pipe. | Gas Holders. 


; Single, Double and Triple Lifts, with or without Wrought Iron or Steel Tanks. 
SOLE MAKERS OF dediehnacocincian 


THE MITCHELL SCRUBBER saa peias For Gas ———— 


THE TAYLOR 


(PATENTED.) . 
| REVOLVING BOTTOM CAS PRODUCER. 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, ——— 
HEAVY LOAM CASTINGS, DUNHAM SPECIALS, 
SCRUBBERS, BENCH WORK. 64 HYDRAULIC WORK, LAMP POSTS, VALVES, Etc. 


ISBELL-PORTER CO., 


ENCINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


Construction and Extension of Gas Works. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Ironwork and Maehinery Required in a Gas Plant. 


Estimates, Drawings and Specifications furnished for the Alteration, Improvement, 
or Extension of Existing Works or the Construction of New Works. 


245 Broadway, New York Gity. —0FFicts- Bridge & Ogden Sts., Newark, N. J. 


The Continental Iron Works, 


THOMAS F. ROWLAND, President. 
WARREN E. HILL and CHAS. H. CORBETT, Vice-Presidents. 
THOMAS F. ROWLAND, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer. 


West and Calyer Sts. (Near 10th & 23d St. Ferries 
NEW YORK, Borough of Brooklyn. 





























BUILDERS OF 


Gras Holders. 


Single and Multiple Section Gas Holders a Specialty. 


STEEL GAS HOLDER TANKS. 
BENCH CASTINGS, RETORT LIDS. 


Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, Etc. 


Self-Sealing Retort Mouthpieces & Lids 


For Round, Oval, or ‘“D” Retorts. 
ILLUMINATING GAS! FUEL GAS! 


THE LOOMIS PROCESS. Te Chemistry of 











Now in successful operation at Works of John Russell Cuttlery Co., Turner’s Falls, Mass., Illuminating Gas, 
and Henry Disston’s Son’s Saw Works, Tacony, Pa. 
The Cheapest Gas Generating System in the World. a en 





Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


BURDETT LO OMIS, -_ = Hartford, Gonn,, |a. m. carcenperR « CO., 32 Pink 8t., N.Y. CITY 
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SOL WILLIAM STACEY, Prest. T. H. Brreow, Asst. Mangr. 
POTN LN Lhe 


SEAS . J. E. STACEY, Vice-Prest. & Gen. Mangr. =. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 
Ss Se; 
\\ Pe THE STACEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


sient A 


Established i851. 
Single, Double and Triple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


Of any Capacity, mith or without Wrought Iron or Steel 
Tanks. 


Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, etc. 


Coal Gas Benches, Roof Frames, 
OIL STORACE TANKS. 


Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids, Self- 
Sealing Mouthpiece Lids. 


General Office: Cincinnati, O. 
Eastern Office: 911 Drexei Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RITER=-CONLEY MFG. CO., 
GASHOLDERS, with or without Steel Tanks. 


| Purifiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Oil Tanks, Smoke Stacks. 
STEEL ROOFS and BUILDINGS. 
PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pittsburg, Pa. EASTERN OFFICE: 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


MY 
A 
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% 
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Ky 
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WM. HENRY WHITE, 


No. 32 Pine Street, - - - New YorkE City. 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE 


ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF 


GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS. 


Correspondence with Gas Companies contemplating extending or improving their Plants respectfully invited. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


1901 DIRECTORY . 1901 


CF AMERICAN GAS COMPANIES. 








Price, - - - - - - - $5.00. 


A, M. CALLENDER & CO., - - No. 32 Pine Street, New York. of 
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ATs 1842 + Dolly & Fowler, « ~ 190l | 
tie | LAUREL IRON WORKS. 
Office, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


~~~ Gasholders: 


4 Single or Telescopic. With or Without Iron or Steel Tanks. 
OIL TANKS, WATER TANKS, AND GENERAL WROUGHT IRON WORK. 

















LOGAN IRON WORKS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single or Multiple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


Complete with Steel Tanks. 


Capacity Of Holder, 500,000 Cu.Ft. | 





. The contract was completed and the 


BENCHES, SCRUBBERS, 
CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, IRON ROOFS, 
Self-Sealing Retort Lids, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS. 








Contractors for 
Complete Works. 





ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cc. W. BLODGET’S 
HOT. GAS SCRUBBER. — 


FIELD'S ANALYSIS 


E“or the Wear 1900. 
An Analysis of the Principal Gas Undertakings in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. Being the Thirtieth Year of Publication. 
Compiled and Arranged by 


JOHN WV. FIELD, 


Secretary and General Manager of The Gas Light and Coke Company, London. 
Price $5. For Sale by 


A.M. CALLENDER & CO., - No. 82 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 


The order for this Triple-Lift Holder and Steel Tank was received by the Logan Iron Works , 


from the Union Gas Light Company, of East New York 
Holder was in actual use in 90 days from receipt of order. 
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Established 1854. 


D. McDONALD & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WeT AND DRY METERS, STATION METERS AND METER PROVERS. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER. 

















The amount of gas delivered for 


the coin can be instantly and The gas registered agrees abso- 


positively changed without re- lutely with the amount pur- 


moving the meter or replacing chased by the coin. 


any parts. 











WE HAVE MADE AND SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 


OVER 70,000 OF THESE METERS, 


ALL OF WHICH ARE GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


561 West Forty-seventh Street, | 51, 53 & 55 Lancaster Street, 34 & 36 West Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. ALRANY, N. Y. CHICACO. 


POOLE ON FUELS. 


THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS. 


WITH A VERY FULL COLLECTION OF TABLES OF HEATS OF COMBUSTION OF FUELS, SOLID, 
LIQUID AND GASEOUS. 


TO WHICH IS ALSO APPENDED 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BOILER TESTS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
DECEMBER (1897); TABLES OF CONSTANTS USED. 


By HERMAN POOLE, F.C-S. 
Second BHdition. FPrice $s. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO. - - No. 32 Pine Street, New York — 


— —— ee 














PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON 


GAS ENGINES, 


With Instructions for Care and Working of the Same. 


By Ge LInCHRFELD, C.E. 


Translated with Permission ofthe Author, by GEO. M. RtCHMonnyD, M.w. 


a PRICE, $1.00 


4. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York City. 
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NATHANIEL TUFTS METER CO, 


8 Medford Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
Established 1849. With 


arenes ttc METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


liable work and answer orders 


nga Prepayment Gas Meters. 
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CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


THE MARYLAND METER AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1866. 


BALTIMORE, North & Saratoga Sts. CHICACO, 88 to 92 West, Jackson Boulevard. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 221 Front St. 


CONSUMERS’ & STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, Etc., Etc | 
~e— “Perfect” C as Stoves, —a- 























Do You Want One 
of these this year? 


We have built station meters 
in all sizes—from 4-foot to 
14-foot — satisfactorily. We 
can build yours. 


"ELE: 


Keystone eter ft, 


ROYERSFORD, PA. 


PACIFIC AGENTS: 
n WIESTER & CO., 22 Second Street, San Francisco, ©:! 








Now READY. 
THE SIXTH (AND CENTENARY) EDITION 


— OF THE — 


Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M. Inst. C.E. 


This Edition of the “Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers” is a great improvement on all previous edition 
Much of the text has been re-written, in order to keep the work abreast of the constant advances that are bein” 


made in the Gas Industry. PRICE, ‘ : oni 
A.M. CALLENDER & €O., - - No. 32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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' AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


PREPAYMENT IETER%. 


THEIR CONSTRUCTION IS SUCH THAT THEY MAY BE READILY 
%  READJUSTED WHEN THE SCALE OF CAS RATES IS CHANCED. 


HELME & McILHENNY, 


Mstablished 1848s. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Ete, 


a METERS REPAIRED... 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


Our Own Patents Strong. Simple. 


METRIC METAL COMPANY. 


MAKERS OF 


GAS METERS for NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GAS. 


Special Attention given to Repairing METERS of all Makes 


a 














ND 








PROMPT ATTENTION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











— er ee 


FACTORY AT ERIE, PA. 








BECERPTsS FROM YDECISIOns 


—OF THE— 


BOARD OF GAS COMMISSIONERS of the COMMONWEALTH OF MAssAcHUSETTS. 


Me. E. H. Yorke, New Haven, Conn., Dec. 1, 1898. 
Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of a copy of ‘‘ Excerpts from the Decisions of the Board of Gas Commissioners,”’ which is a handy compila- 
in book form of extracts from the most recent decisions of the Gas Commission of Massachusetts. 
I note that most of these extracts are broad and safe-guiding precepts, which apply with equal force to one Company as to another. 
The 13 years’ existence of the Board of Gas Commission-rs with its unusual opportunities for acquiring information, have justly made it a 
hich and safe authority in all matters pertaining tothe management, obligations, and rights of Gas Companies. Your little book will serve as 
a valuable reference library in settling legal complications which often arise between a Gas Company and its customers. 
Yours truly, (Signed) F"C. SHERMAN, Superintendeut. 





A 28-page Pamphlet containing the cream of this Board’s decisions as to the proper management of Gas Companies. 
Compiled by E. H. YORKE. Price $1.00. Address 


&. M. CALLENDER & CO., : 


No. 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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The Advertisement of 


THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, 


Improved Louble Superheater Lowe Water Gas Apparatuis—Mannfacturers of General Gas Works Machinery—Builders of Gas Works, 
FORT WAYNE, IND., Ba en 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & GO,, 


1513-1515-1517-1519-1521 Race Street, Philadelphia, 








WM. S. GRIBBEL, Manager. Chicago 


TELEPHONE, 25-83. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doiasinieiial Meters, 
Consumers’ Meters, 


“ Station Meters, was 
Provers, Registers, Gauges, Experimental Apparatus, Ete 


cabeaha<cienciil Attention Giwen to All enchctontantiiainadl 


OUR SPECIAL NATURAL GAS METER 


Is the Best ever offered. Over 30,000 now in use. 


qT he Positive Bin ov A ga Meter. 
























































SIMPLE... This Meter i is 
- an unqualified success 
. DURABLE — —_—_ 
aeRORNENEENENNRS 3: Aca Its diatie ttethied of 
. ACCURATE construction, and the 
positive character 
. RELIABLE ———— 
ears eeoee of the service performed 
All Parts by it, have 
Interchangeable given it pre-eminence. 











WE HAVE MADE AND SOLD OVER 50,000 OF THESE PREPAYMENT METERS 


Needs only the Care Given an Ordinary Meter. 
Saves MONEY, TIME and CONSUMERS. 
Dispenses with “DEPOSITS” and Increases OUTPUT. 





